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Volume XXVII Part I 1908 


The Elder John, Papias, Irenzeus, Eusebius 
and the Syriac Translator 


B. W. BACON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE famous fragment of Papias which contains practi- 

cally all we know of the beginnings of gospel composi- 
tion, and forms our strongest link of connection with the 
Apostles, is quoted by Eusebius in an endeavor to correct 
what has been designated from its principal promulgator 
the “Irenzan tradition” of Apostles in Asia. Eusebius did 
not criticise this in its whole extent, but simply in so far 
as it rested on the statements of Papias.!_ Shortly before? 
the period of Irenzus’ work (written ca. 186 A.D.) the 
Roman presbyter Gaius in debate with the Montanist Pro- 
clus, had repudiated the latter’s authorities, the Johannine 
writings, as unauthentic.* Irenzus (followed later by his 
disciple Hippolytus, whose Heads against Gaius are still 
extant in abstract*) became their stalwart champion, espe- 


1 The section begins: ‘‘ Irenzeus makes mention of these (the five books of 
Exegesis) as the only works written by him (Papias).”’ It proceeds to cite 
and criticise his description of Papias’ relation to the Apostles and to Poly- 
carp, as below, p. 15. 

2 Eusebius dates Gaius under Zephyrinus (HE, II. xxv. 6), probably too 
late. 

*The Dialogue aimed to “curb the rashness and boldness of his oppo- 
nents in setting forth new Scriptures.” It maintained the authority of 
‘*Peter and Paul” (attributing thirteen letters to the latter) against that 
of the writings attributed to ‘‘a great apostle’ at Ephesus (HE, II. xxv. 7, 
VI. xx. 3, III. xxviii.2). Polycrates (HE, III. xxxi. 3) inverts the argument. 

# See J. R. Harris, Hermas in Arcadia and Other Essays, 1896. 
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cially defending the Fourth Gospel. For this task his early 
residence in Asia and direct eye and ear knowledge of Poly- 
carp, a survivor of the apostolic age, gave him an advantage 
of which he makes the utmost. He depends, however, for 
all his specific citations of apostolic tradition upon a written 
source, now generally admitted to have been the work of 
Papias, entitled Kuptaxav Aoylwv éEnyjces. In the passage 
wherein his principal quotation is made he designates the 
worthy bishop of Hierapolis as “a man of the earliest period, 
‘@ hearer of John and companion of Polycarp.”® Eusebius 
one hundred and forty years later, having the work of Papias 
before him, and examining it carefully for the specific pur- 
pose of determining this particular point, had no difficulty 
in showing by citation of the passages bearing upon the 
‘question that Irenzus had misinterpreted them, attributing 
to Papias a much closer connection with the apostolic foun- 
‘tain head of tradition than could be justly claimed. 

On the other hand, if Irenzus was misled by his zeal to 
establish the unbroken continuity in proconsular Asia of 
that apostolic tradition whereof he counted himself a provi- 
dential representative, Eusebius in his turn cannot be alto- 
gether acquitted of similar partiality. He also had read the 
Dialogue of Proclus and Gaius, and on all but one point was 
as ardently opposed as Irenzus himself to its anti-Johannine 
criticism. The Roman followers of Gaius, one of whose 
favorite arguments was to point to the disagreement of the 
Fourth Gospel with the other three, were to Eusebius as 
obnoxious as to Hippolytus and to the author of the Murato- 
rianum. He regarded them as “senseless” Alogi, to quote 
the punning epithet of Epiphanius,* men who for the sake of 
ridding themselves of the excesses of the “ Phrygian heresy ” 
had “emptied out the baby with the bath” by rejecting the 
whole Phrygo-Asiatic canon — Gospel, Epistles,’ and Apoca- 


5 dpxatos dvip, "Iwdvvov dxoverhs, Moducdprov 5é éraipos. 
6 Epiphanius in this portion of his Refutation of All Heresies merely 
reflects Hippolytus, the disciple of Irenzeus, whose Heads against Gaius give 
us the substance of his refutation of the presbyter. 
7 The rejection of the Epistles seems to be only the inference of Epipha- 
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lypse of John together. On one point of their contention, 
however, Eusebius was disposed to yield, though the argu- 
ments which had convinced him were not, or at least not 
directly, those of Gaius. Eusebius had been profoundly 
influenced by the reasoning of another great malleus hereti- 
corum, Dionysius of Alexandria, whose opponents the Chili- 
asts based their millenarian doctrines, not like the Phrygian 
champions of the prophetic Spirit on the Johannine canon 
as a whole, but simply on the Apocalypse. Dionysius cut the 
ground from under their feet by denying its apostolicity, 
though he maintained as cordially as ever the authenticity 
of the Gospel and at least of the first of the Epistles. 
Henceforth Revelation, the writing which alone of the five 
made direct claim to Johannine authorship, with direct and 
explicit attestation by both Papias and Justin Martyr, be- 
came the “disputed,” and the other four, or at least the 
Gospel and First Epistle, the “ undisputed” Johannine writ- 
ings. Eusebius quotes at length the argument of Dionysius 
against the Apocalypse, wherein the Alexandrian scholar 
displays the skill in literary criticism one might anticipate 
in a pupil of Origen, showing how completely Revelation 
differs in style and standpoint from the Gospel and Epistles. 
Eusebius himself was anything but favorably disposed 
toward the Chiliasts. He even attributes the crude escha- 
tology he found represented by Justin Martyr, Irenzus, and 
other members of the Ephesian school, to the influence of 
Papias, whom for this very unfair reason he contemptuously 
sets down as “a very narrow-minded man.”® We are not 
surprised, therefore, to find him not only quoting the theory 
of Dionysius with approval, but in his famous list of “ad- 
mitted,” “disputed,” and “spurious ” books making special 
exception of Revelation, which if by the Apostle must of 
course be admitted as canonical ; but otherwise cannot even 


nius, but it was doubtless correct. The work of Hippolytus in the list of his 
writings on the back of the statue in the Lateran Museum is called only a 
Defense of the Gospel and Apocalypse of John. The Epistles were perhaps 
not involved in the dispute. 

8 pbdpa cuxpdy Tov voor. 
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be classed with the “disputed ” books (avr:Aeydueva) which 
included 2 and 3 John, but must take its place with the 
“spurious” (vé8a).° To impute partiality to Eusebius with- 
out convincing evidence would be a hazardous proceeding ; 
but on this particular matter of the Apocalypse of John the 
evidence is convincing, for, Blass to the contrary notwith- 
standing, Papias certainly did make repeated and copious 
use of this book, besides attesting its ‘‘ credibility ” (asome- 
rosy. We have the full and explicit testimony of Andreas 
of Caesarea, supported by Anastasius of Sinai, and Victori- 
nus, to say nothing of Eusebius’ own statements regarding 
the infection of millenarianism which spread from Papias 
through Justin to Irenzeus. Over and above all we have 
Ireneus’ testimonies concerning the currency of Revela- 
tion among “the persons who had seen John with their 
eyes.” To deny weight to all this is to discredit oneself, 
not the testimony. Yet Eusebius, who had promised to give 
his readers the evidence he found in early writers of their 
use of books whose canonicity was in dispute, maintains 
complete silence regarding Papias’ use of Revelation, while 
he mentions his “testimonies” taken from 1 Peter and 
1 John. Silence under such conditions — silence so marked 
as to lead not only Blass but even Hilgenfeld actually to 
deny Papias’ acquaintance with Revelation in toto — cannot 
be called impartial. 

Clearly Zahn is right in maintaining that no scientific 
judgment can be passed upon Eusebius’ correction of Ire- 
neus’ inferences from Papias, which does not give due 
consideration to his strong bias in favor of Dionysius’ theory 
of Revelation as the work of “another John in Asia.” In 


® Stanton (Gospels as Hist. Documents, p. 240), who thinks that if the 
Dialogue against Proclus had rejected the Fourth Gospel, ‘‘ Eusebius could 
not have ignored~so serious a departure,’’ fails to perceive that Eusebius 
introduces his answer to Gaius in III. xxiii. xxiv. Very shortly before 
(c. xviii) he speaks his mind on the origin of “‘ the so-called Apocalypse of 
John.’’ That he should lend weight to the objections ‘‘ that the Gospels are 
at variance with one another”’ by naming as their author the “‘ very learned 
ecclesiastic ’’ Gaius was not to be expected. 
10 Tren. V. xxx. 1. 
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fact, he makes direct reference to Dionysius’ suggestion in 
citing the passage (Trav Sto . . . eipnxdrwv). 

- Now the weak point of Dionysius’ theory had been his 
inability to point to any “other John in Asia” than the 
Apostle, for he does not himself rely upon the alleged “ two 
pvnpata in Ephesus each bearing the name of John,” but 
prefers to identify the John of Revelation with John Mark 
of Acts. It is here that Eusebius comes in with his great 
discovery. He has found, he thinks, the desired evidence in 
the Papias fragment. Papias does indeed refer to another 
John besides the Apostle, for, as Eusebius says, “he mentions 
him after an interval, and places him among others outside 
the number of the Apostles, placing Aristion before him, and 
distinctly calls him an Elder.” On this Elder John of Papias 
Eusebius therefore eagerly seizes, as evidence “that it was 
the second (the Elder), if one will not admit that it was the 
first (the Apostle), who saw the Revelation, which is as- 
cribed by name to John.” He has the candor to admit, 
however, that Papias did not really state that he had been 
“himself a hearer of Aristion and the Elder John,” but only 
“mentioned them frequently by name and gave their tradi- 
tions in his writings.” We see, then, that while Eusebius 
is anxious to correct Irenzus in so far as the correction would 
militate against Revelation, he is as anxious as any other 
orthodox father not to undermine the support of the rest 
of the Johannine canon by weakening those links of tradition 
which Irenzus had boasted of as connecting himself with 
the Apostle, for it is certainly Papias that Irenzus has in 
mind when he alleges that some of the Asiatic elders “saw 
not only John (as Polycarp had) but other Apostles also, and 
heard these things (the tradition of Jesus’ age) from them, 
and testify to the statement.” The present “testify” 
(testantur) shows that he is quoting a written authority, 
which can be no other than Papias. 

It is important to observe this distinction in Eusebius’ 
prejudices in weighing Zahn’s endeavor to discredit his 


11 Her, Il. xxii. 5, Euseb. HE, Ill. xxiii. 3. 
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statements. He was, we must admit, quite perceptibly 
anxious to deprive Revelation of its claim to apostolicity. 
As regards all other elements of the Irenean tradition he was 
doubly zealous to support it. His eagerness to find “ another 
John in Asia” does indeed require a discount on this feature 
of his testimony. In fact, the concessive yoir (“at all events 
he [Papias] mentions them frequently by name, and gives 
their traditions in his writings”) is nothing less than an 
admission that his imputation of a personal relation between 
Papias and this “Elder John” had no support in the text. 
As we shall see, an eye not prejudiced like that of Irenzus, 
and that of Eusebius in no less degree, to support the 
apostolic succession of Asia would have drawn quite other 
inferences. Dionysius, for example, can hardly have been 
ignorant of this Elder John. So renowned a scholar can 
scarcely be supposed to have left unnoticed the famous work 
of Papias in his controversy with the Chiliasts. But Diony- 
sius found nothing in Papias to connect “the Elder John” 
with Asia. In this “discovery” therefore Eusebius could 
claim complete originality. Contrariwise as respects all 
other points of the Irenzan tradition. From these Eusebius 
had cogent reason for subtracting as little as possible, for in 
his own earlier work ® he had committed himself to all the 
exaggerations of Irenzus, ranking Papias in the generation 
along with Polycarp, and even calling him in Ireneus’ own 
words “a hearer of John the Apostle.” Thus the stronger 
Zahn’s case becomes against the impartiality of Eusebius, 
the stronger grows the probability that Papias knew of no 
John in Asia at all, save what he read in Rev. 1 4. 9. 

Effort has been made by Zahn, and especially by Gut- 
jahr,* to turn to account the new evidence afforded by 
the Syriac version of Eusebius in the interest of this same 
heightening of the rank of Papias and vindication of Ire- 
neeus’ pretensions on his behalf. We shall endeavor to show 


32 Chronicon for Olymp. 220, ed. A. Schoene (1866), II. p. 162. 


18 Forschungen, VI.i. Apostel und Apostelschiiler in der Provinz Asien, 
1900. 


M4 Glaubwiirdigkeit des Irendischen Zeugnisses, 1904. 
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on the contrary that the peculiarities of this extremely 
ancient translation furnish evidence only on the opposite 
side. They are striking enough and eminently consistent, 
for all tend to the very object the Protestant champion of 
reactionary views and his Roman Catholic ally have so much 
at heart. The one great drawback is that they prove alto- 
gether too much, evidencing not so much what Husebius 
wished to say, as what the translator, whom we may desig- 
nate S, desired to make him say; for S’s loyalty to his 
author was not equal to his loyalty to current orthodoxy. 
In short, he takes sides against his own text for a still more 
stringent interpretation of the long-established Irenzan tra- 
dition. Not unnaturally he makes the same kind of non- 
sense we find in Biblical versions such as the LXX and 
Targums, whose authors felt it necessary to be more ortho- 
dox than the Scriptural writers they professed to translate. 
As manifesting this Tendenz even the blunders and arbitrary 
changes of S have value. The tenacity of the Irenzan 
tradition, in the teeth of positive disproof will teach us two 
things: (1) A juster valuation of Eusebius’ opposition to it. 
We shall realize both how impossible it is that Eusebius 
should have made resistance on a point so vital to the 
church, even retracting his own earlier statements, without 
a careful and systematic review of the admitted sole source 
of information on the subject; and also how impossible 
that having made it, his representations should have gone 
uncontradicted if Papias’ treatise, in general circulation as 
it was for centuries after, had really been misrepresented. 

(2) We shall also better realize from it how much more 
serious was the temptation to Eusebius to understate his 
correction than to overstate it. As we have seen, his Chro- 
nology, a substructure of his History, had embodied at full 
face-value Irenzus’ erroneous placing of Papias, a vital link 

15 It was essential to Eusebius’ argument to show that Irenzus had no 
ulterior source of information, but based his statements on the passages 
adduced. Hence os nbvwy ypadévrwy. Irenzus’ exclusive dependence on 
the written work for his knowledge of Papias is proved (against Gutjahr) not 


merely by his gross misdating of the man, but by his description of the 
source of his information éeri yap xr). 
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in that succession of “Apostles and disciples of Apostles 
in Asia” so indispensable to all defenders of the Ephesian 
canon. We must therefore by no means minimize, but 
rather take at their mazimum value, Eusebius’ admissions 
that in the authority on which so much of his case rested 
there was no claim of direct relation even to the Elder John. 
Eusebius had made thorough search of the work of Papias, — 
the only source of evidence known either to Irenzus or him- 
self, —and is obliged to admit that even the lower ranking 
which he tries to give its author finds no support in the 
book. The Papias passages themselves, —the most favor- 
able Eusebius was able to find, — interpreted in their own 
context, place their author, as we shall see, not at the second, 
but at the third remove from apostolic authority. Papias 
was not a hearer even of the “disciples of the Apostles” 
yvopimo. Tov amoctékwv. Why then does Eusebius halt 
half-way in his correction of the error of Ireneus? Our 
study of his interest in current questions of canonicity leaves 
the motive transparent. To admit that Papias had not 
even been a hearer of the second John would conflict with 
both of Eusebius’ cherished ideas. He would then be sacri- 
ficing both the authenticity of the Gospel and the unauthen- 
ticity of the Apocalypse as well. Such an interpretation 
would have been almost as obnoxious to him as to Zahn and 
Gutjahr. And yet this third-hand relation of Papias to the 
Apostles is what naturally follows from Eusebius’ admis- 
sions. It is in fact, as we shall see, the only interpretation 
which can give a consistent meaning to the citation, or 
enable us to understand mpeoBurepos in the sense always 
attached to it in the period in question. But let us turn 
now to S. 

The Syriac version of Eusebius’ History, edited in France 
by Bedjan in 1897, and by Wright and McLean in 1898 in 
England, is of extreme antiquity. It is known in a Peters- 
burg manuscript of 462 A.p., a London manuscript of the 
sixth century, and from a subsidiary Armenian version (col- 
lated by Merx in Wright and McLean’s edition) made 
before 441 a.p. ; so that there is some ground even for the 
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claim of those who think the translator may have been a 
contemporary of Eusebius himself. For our purpose it is 
sufficient to place in one column the accepted Greek text, 
with collation of the Ms variants, the more or less arbitrary 
Latin renderings of Rufinus and Jerome, and the excerpts 
of Nicephorus, while we set in a parallel column an English 
rendering of Nestle’s translation of the Syriac carefully com- 
pared with the original.” Italics are used to call attention 
to the variations of the Syriac from the Greek text, [] for 


its omissions. 


THE PAPIAS FRAGMENT 


GREEK EvsEsBIus 
Otx dxvjow S8€ cot Kal doa 
wore mapa Tav mpecButépwv Ka- 
A@s Euobov Kai Karas épvypo- 
yevoa ovykatardfar* tats épyy- 
BS vers StaBeBarovpevos ixtp abrav 
GAynPaav. ov yap Tois Ta TOMAR 


A€yovory Exatpov worep of zrodAoi, 


GAG tois TdAnOy ddacxovow, 
ovde tots ddXotpias évrodas pvy- 
10 povevovow, GAG Tois Tas Tapa 
Tov Kupiov TH miore Sedopévas F 
kal dx’ abris wapaytvopévots ¥ Tis 
GAnBeias. Ei 3€ wou xai wapyKo- 
AovOykas tis Tois mperBurépors ® 
15 Ao, rovs tv mpearBuTépwy dve- 
Kptvov © doyous, ti "Avdpéas 7 Té 
Tlérpos dlwev 9 ti Piluxwos 7 
Ti @wpas } “TdxwBos$ } ti “Twdv- 


«Var. cuvrdta: Ruf. exponere 
cum interpretationibus suis. 

6 Ruf. qui domini mandata me- 
morabant. 

y Var. wapayivopévas. 

& Ruf. apostolos. 

e Ruf. expiscabar. Jer. conside- 
rabam. 

$ Nic. (III. 20) 4 rl Sluwv 4 Idxw- 


Syriac VERSION 


I do not scruple to adduce 
for thee in these interpreta- 
tions of mine that also which 
I well learned []¢ from the 
Elders and well remember. 
And I attest on behalf of 
these men® the truth. For I 
did not take delight in those 
who have much to say, as 
many do, but in those who 
teach the truth; neither in 
those who recall command- 
ments of strangers, but in 
those who transmit what was 
given by our Lord to the faith, 
and is derived and comes from 
the Truth (itself). Neither 
did I when any one came 


@ Syr. om. sore. 

6 Syr. masc. 

e Gressmann (Th. Liz. 1901, p. 
644) (Contrariwise) not even when. 


16 By the kindness of Prof. C. C. Torrey. 
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vys 7} MarOaios 7 tts Erepos Trav 
Tov Kupiov pabytav, & Te "Apw- 
tiwy Kai 6 mpecBuirepos “Iwavvys 
of Tov Kupiov paPytal A€yovow." 
ov yap Ta éx tay BiBXLwy Tocod- 
tov pe dpedeiv treAayBavov coov 


along who had been a fol- 
lower of the Elders, compare 
the words of the Elders: what 
Andrew said, or what Peter 
said, or what Philip, or what 
Thomas, or what James, or 


what John, or Matthew, or 
any other of the disciples of 
our Lord. Nor what Aristo@ 
or John the Elder?’ [].4 For 
I did not think that I could 
so profit from their? books, as 
from the living and abiding 
utterance. 


27a mapa lwons pwvys Kai pe- 
vovons.? 


2 Ruf. ceterique discipuli dice- 
bant. Jer. discipuli domini loque- 
bantur. Nic. (II. 46) om. 

6 Jer. add. in suis auctoribus. 


@ Arm. Aristos. 

e Arm. the elders; simple addi- 
tion of the plural points in Syr. 

J Syr. om. of rod xuplov padyrai 
A€éyouctv. 

9 Syr. add. their. 

The sense given by S to the Papias fragment is clear 
enough. He makes Papias distinguish three classes of 
teaching: (1) “the commandments of the Lord,” “the Truth 
itself,” which when reported by the actual ear-witnesses 
could be described as a “living and abiding utterance.” 
These are the object of Papias’ quest. (2) The second class 
includes “words of the Elders,” oral or written. By “the 
Elders” S understands “the disciples of our Lord” men- 
tioned by name, and “ Aristo (ste) and John the Elder,” the 
designation of the last two by the same title as the Apostles 
being omitted. To “books” § attaches the possessive 
“their books,” showing that he is thinking of the Gospels. 
From the sayings and writings of “the Elders” (i.e. Apos- 
tles) ” Papias could profit, but not “so profit as from the 
living and abiding voice.” (3) The third class of teaching 
includes the wonder-tales or “commandments of strangers” 
current in Papias’ vicinity, but which were useless or worse. 


17 Jerome at this point is even less scrupulous than S. To make it per- 
fectly clear that ‘‘ the Elders’? are really the men of the first generation, he 
adds in the last clause ‘‘in the person of their authors,” i.e. the apostolic 
authors of the Gospels (viva vox usque hodie in suis auctoribus personans),. 
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To obtain this sense the Greek text has suffered ; partly by 
S’s intentional reconstruction, partly by accident. The ex- 
traordinary rendering, “ Neither did I . . . compare the words 
of the Elders,” which excites the wonderment of Zahn and 
Gutjahr, may be due to simple accident. €1A€ has been mis- 
read OYAE, probably from illegibility of the first two letters. 
The rest of the changes are systematic, including the omissions. 

Although in vol. xvii of this Journal (1898) I had already 
published previous to the appearance of the Syriac a con- 
jectural emendation of the clause designating Aristion and 
John the Elder as “ disciples of the Lord,” pointing out that 
several references in Irenzeus suggest O1 TOYTW MAOQHTAI 
instead of O| TOYKY MAOHTAI,!® and that transcriptional 
and internal evidence alike support the former reading, I 
cannot agree with Mommsen, who welcomed S’s omission 
here, as representing the true reading.” On the contrary, 
Corssen™ rightly insists that some designation of these un- 
known men is indispensable to the context. Manifestly it 
should not be a designation identical with that just em- 
ployed for the Apostles themselves, but one which marks the 
distinction imperfectly implied in the contrast of tenses 
(ele, A¢youvot), and more adequately in the case of the 
second individual, who might otherwise be confused with 
the Apostle, by the epithet “the Elder.” The distinction 
should be that of the second generation, as in Lk. 12 
Heb. 23. The original in Papias was, as I have maintained 
and still maintain, of rovray pabyrtai, i.e. “the Elders the 
disciples of the Apostles,” so frequently referred to in Acts, 
Hegesippus, and authorities dependent on Papias.7 But 

18 Edwin A. Abbott in adopting the conjecture (Enc. Bibl. s.v. “‘ Gospels,” 
col. 1815, n. 8) improves upon it by using the supra-linear line in the word 
totrw». He also cites an instance of the same corruption in Jud. 4%. LXX, 
Twv viwy B, but A xv (i.e. xupiov) viwy. 

19 Abbott had previously taken this view (J.c.) on the basis of Arm. 
‘“‘ The words ‘ the disciples of the Lord’ can hardly have followed ‘ Aristion, 
etc.,’ in the text used by Eusebius. . . . This . . . is confirmed by (1) their 
absence from the Armenian version,” etc. 

2 Zts. f. ntl. Wiss. iii. (1902), p. 244. 

21 ¥.g. Ireneus, Her. V. v. 1 and xxxvi. 2, ‘The Elders, the disciples of 
the Apostles.” Euseb. rapa ray éxelvors (the Apostles) yrwpluwy. 
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the corruption is earlier than Eusebius, probably earlier 
even than Ireneus. In Eusebius’ text the phrase had 
already been assimilated to that of the line preceding, else 
Eusebius would not have been obliged to rely on grammati- 
cal arguments (S:acte/Aas Tov Adyov . . . mpotdtas avTg Tov 
’Apictiwva) to prove his point. Indeed, the corruption may 
well be largely responsible for the blundering of Irenzus 
himself. But S in omitting the clause is not following a 
better text of Eusebius, much less is he consulting a text of 
Papias. He is probably not even sensitive to the “ chrono- 
logical difficulty” which Lightfoot himself admitted to be 
occasioned by the clause. On the contrary, he makes two 
other changes in harmony with the Irenzan anachronism : 
he omits moré and obliterates the difference of tense (elzre, 
Aéyouver), the only remaining trace of the chronological dis- 
tinction. No, S’s omission (followed by Arm.) is doubtless 
occasioned by the manifest incongruity, which produces the 
same result in one of the two excerpts of Nicephorus Callis- 
tus, not to speak of other changes by Rufinus and others* 
at the same point. “Aristo” (sic) and “John the Elder” 
could not be regarded as “disciples of the Lord” in the same 
sense as the designation had just been applied to Andrew, 
Peter, Philip, Thomas, James, John, and Matthew. Changes 
were felt to be imperative. Arm., which simply adds plural 
points to the Syriac “the Elder,” makes a shrewd guess at 
the real meaning; but the simplest remedy was to drop the 
unintelligible clause as a repetition. S understood very 
well that Andrew, Peter, Philip, and the rest were desig- 
nated pa@nral (not amdorodor), because the matter con- 
cerned was the transmission of teachings (ua@juata). He 
knew the first “ disciples ” included no such names as “ Aris- 
tion and John the Elder.” The clause was patently erro- 
neous ; therefore he dropped it along with the word and the 
Aéyovow. In the extract he does but one further violence 
to his text; he changes the spelling of the name “ Aristion” 


22 Supern. Rel. p. 150, n. 
% TI, 46. The excerpt III. 20 retains it. 
% Rufinus omits rod xvplov. Four Greek Mss. omit oi. 
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to “Aristo.” The form Aristo then becomes current in 
Armenian texts, being adopted in the Edschmiazin Codex of 
Conybeare from Moses of Chorene. This is a comparatively 
harmless, though mistaken identification of the unknown 
“Aristion” with “Aristo” of Pella, a heathen writer™ 
quoted by Eusebius a few pages farther on. Moses of 
Chorene adds to the quotation, while Maximus Confessor, 
on the basis of a (misunderstood?) passage of Clement, 
declares Aristion to have been the author of the Dialogue of 
Jason and Papiscus.™ Gutjahr is probably mistaken in 
supposing S to have read cuvéepiwov for avéepiwov in the 
clause, “Neither did I compare the words of the Elders.” 
S renders avéxeprvov in the same way elsewhere, employing 
the same word (seus) for “verify by comparison (with 
the Gospels).” He inserts an avra@v, as we have seen, after 
AiBrwv in 1. 23, and renders av’roy in 1. 5 as a masculine — 
pardonable liberties. The rest of his variants have signifi- 
cance only as supporting the preferred reading srapaywo- 
peévas in 1. 12. 

The net result of S’s work on the Papias fragment is then 
as follows: Papias appears, as in Irenzus, as the immediate 
ear-witness of more than seven of the Apostles, besides two 
individuals, one of whom is called “the Elder”; but the 
words of Elders, even Apostle-Elders, are of quite subordinate 
value to him. He is not seeking their words, but words of 
the Lord, to which they can bear witness. Needless to say 
this is not the sense of the Greek. Here the all-important 
word is the term mpeofurepos, four times repeated in the 
paragraph. Their words are just what Papias is after. The 
“commandments delivered by the Lord to the faith” have 


% Perhaps the same as Aristo of Gerasa (30 miles from Pella) referred to 
as an doretos phrwp by Stephen of Byzantium. 

26 As I have shown elsewhere (Hastings, Dict. of Christ and Gospels, s.v. 
‘tAristion ”), Conybeare’s apparent discovery of the authorship of Mk. 16 9-20 
turns out to be a mare’s nest. Moses of Chorene was understood by the 
Armenian scribe to have declared that Hadrian made Aristo of Pella the 
secretary of ‘‘ Mark’? when he appointed him (Marcus) bishop of Jerusalem. 
Hence he attributes the appendix which he iutroduces for the first time into 
Armenian codices to ‘‘ the Elder Aristo,’’ the secretary of Mark. 
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been already considered with their interpretations. But the 
interpretations are disputed. As Polycarp had declared at 
a much earlier date, “the oracles of the Lord” were being 
perverted by the Antinomians to their own lusts. The 
heretics denied also “the resurrection and judgment.” The 
books of “John” (the Apostle and revelator) and of “ Mat- 
thew,” * representing as they did the apostolic teaching on 
the two points of doctrinal contention required to be sup- 
plemented by “turning to the tradition handed down from 
the beginning.” It is exactly this which Papias undertakes 
to do. He may even have had the twenty-four books of 
Basilides’ Zregetica in mind in adopting his own title. But 
we shall best get the sense of Papias’ response to Polycarp’s 
appeal by reproducing the paragraph from his preface in 
simple outline. The process is easy, for in spite of adverse 
criticism the style of the fragment is admirably clear and 
logical; its structure is perfectly in accord with the best 
principles of Greek rhetoric. Simply drop the subordinate 
clauses, and sense and logic force themselves free of the 
false presuppositions introduced by the Irenzan misdating. 
Svyxarardfw doa éuabov mapa trav mperBurépw, xai itp airov da- 
BeBatotpat ddrAnOeay * ; 

ov yap... dAdAa ois TdAynfh.. . 

ovde . . . GANA TOls Tas . . . THS dAnOeias. 
ei 5€ ov mapyKodovOnxws tis ois mpeaBurépors E\Oor Tors Tov 
apeo Butépwv dvéxpwov Aéyous* . . « 

ov yap Ta éx Tov BiBriw . . . 

doov Ta apa Lwons pwvys. 
Everything here concerns the traditions of “the Elders” 
which Papias thinks not unworthy to be subjoined to his 
interpretations of the Lord’s oracles. Hence the emphatic 
position and reiteration of the word “ Elders.” He bespeaks 
for their words higher consideration than such traditions 
are wont to receive because of the care he had taken in 
collecting them. This method he then describes in two 

27 As already shown, Papias knows John the Apostle as (reputed) author 
of Revelation. He ‘‘used testimonies’’ from 1 Jn., and therefore may have 


known the Fourth Gospel. That he considered John its author is improba- 
ble. His ‘‘ Matthew” is certainly ours. 
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negative clauses and one affirmative: I did not ..., nor 
did I . . . , but when a follower of the Elders came along I 
inquired for the words of the Elders. Finally, he justifies 
his going beyond the instruction of his own teachers by the 
superiority of oral tradition thus sifted to books. 

Whom Papias meant by “the Elders” we have yet to 
inquire. All that is apparent thus far is that it is not, as S 
supposes, words of the Lord of which he is here speaking, 
but “ words of the Elders,” and that he gives no indication 
of meaning anything different by the term “ Elders” in one 
part of the passage from what he means in another. True, 
Eusebius, and Irenzeus before him, took “ Elders ” in 1. 15 to 
equal “disciples of the Lord.” Jerome actually adds three 
words to the text (1. 26) to force this meaning upon it. 
But the evidence that Abbott justly demands™ that the 
word was ever so used has yet to be supplied. Even if 
Ireneus and Eusebius were not misled by the corruption 
of of tovrwy to of tod xupiov, we have seen that Irenzeus was 
blinded by his own prejudice on this point, and Eusebius 
was similarly precluded from more than a partial correction. 
The real distinction which Papias makes is between teach- 
ings from “books” and “ words of the Elders” who reported 
the “living and abiding voice” of Apostles. The latter he 
got from chance comers who had been their (the Elders’) 
followers, in particular followers of Aristion and the Elder 
John. The former he had obtained like others about him 
from those who had “taught the truth.” 

But since we are now dealing only with S and his evi- 
dences of Tendenz, let us leave temporarily his distortion 
of Papias, and see what he makes of the argument of 
Eusebius which encloses the extract. Here, too, we find 
the same bias in favor of Eusebius’ opponent. The intro- 
ductory sentence runs thus: 

ConTEXT OF EUSEBIUS 
Airés ye piv 6 Tarmias xara But he, Papias, does not 
Td mpooiwov Tov airod Adyww show at the beginning of his 


% Enc. Bibdl., s.v. “Gospels,” § 71. 
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éxpoaryy piv xal adromrryy ovda- 
pas Eéavrov yevéoOa trav iepov 

5 drocroAwy éudaive, tapecdnpevat 
& ra THs mioTews Tapa Tov 
exeivors yvwpipwv dddoxe, dv dv 
gynow A€Eewv. 


words that he had heard from 
the holy Apostles, or had seen 
them. But that he had re- 
ceived words of the faith from 
men that had known the Apos- 
tles he teaches in these words, 
saying : 


Here follows the extract as above; thereafter: 


"EvOa xat émorjoa aétov dis 
xatapiOpoivrt ait Td “Iwdvvov 
Svopa, dv Tov pev rpdrepov Ilérpw 
xat "TaxoBy cai Mardaiw xai Trois 

5Aorwois drocroAos cvyxatadéyet, 
cadas Syrav tiv eiayyedioryy, 
tov 8 érepov “Iwavvnv, Sucreidas 
Tov Adyor, érépois mapa Tov TaY 
GrocroAwy dpiOpov Katatdoce, 
10 mpordéas airov tov *Apioriwva, 
cadpas Te airév mperBurepov dvo- 
paler ds xai da rovrwy drodeix- 
vuoGa. tiv toropiav ddnO} Tov 
dv0 Kata tiv “Aciavy épwvupia 
15 KexpoOa cipnxdrwv, dio re év 
"Edeow yevioba = pyqpata kal 
éxdrepov “Iwavvov ert viv déye- 
oOar* ols Kai dvayxaiov mporéxev 
Tov voor, eixds yap Tov Sevrepor, 
20 ei py tis €OéAoL Tov mpOTov, THY 
én’ dvopatos depopevyy “Iwavvov 
droxdAvyw Ewpaxévar. al 6 viv 
3& Hyiv Sprovpevos Tarzias rods 
piv tay drooTdAwy Adyous mapa 
2 Tov airois mapyKoA\ovOyKdrwv 
Spodoye maperAnpevat, "Apioriv- 
vos 8 Kal tod mpeoBurépov 
*Iwdvvov airyKoov éavrov dyst 
yevérOa.* dvopacri yotv® zod- 
30Adxis air&v pyynpovevoas év Tois 
aired ovyypdupacw riOyow ad- 

Tay rapaddcets. 
« Ruf. om. de, and auryxooy ... 

8 Ruf. unde et. 


yever Oat, 


But here it is requisite for 
us to understand that he twice 
enumerates the name of John; 
the first, he reckons him to- 
gether with Peter and James 
and Matthew and the rest of 
the Apostles, simply pointing 
to the Evangelist,¢ but the 
other John, him he distin- 
guishes by the word, and joins 
him in a different way to the 
number of the Apostles, and 
places Aristo (sic) before him; 
and him he distinctly calls 
“Elder,” so that we show from 
this regarding the story that 
it is true, of those who said 
that there were two in Asia 
who had the same name, and 
their graves are in Ephesus, 
and both to this day are called 
John; since it behooves us to 
reflect in our mind. For the 
Revelation which is called 
John’s, if one do not admit 
that it is from John the Evan- 
gelist, it is probable that it 
was manifested to this other 
man. But he, this Papias, of 
whom we have now given ac- 
count, testifies that he received 
the words of the Apostles from 


* Lond. Syr.: the evangelists. 
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those who were their follow- 
ers, and” from Aristo (sic) and 
from the Elder John. For he 
said that he had listened to 
them and he often mentions 
them by name, and in his 
books he records the tradition 
he received from them. 


5 Petersb. Syr., Arm. om. 


Now that we have supplied the key to these systematic 
mistranslations further comment is needless. We only sub- 
join one further passage as additional proof that the motive 
is, as stated, to restore to Papias as much as possible of his 
authority as an apyaios avnp aityxoos tay atrootddwr, in 
spite of Eusebius. It is the famous passage cited by Euse- 
bius in which Irenzus quotes Papias by name. 


Tatra dé xat Harmias 6 "Iway- This Papias also said, who 
vou dxovorys ...éyypagus éx- heard (it) from John... and 
paptupe xrA. in writing he testifies . . . 


To Gutjahr this translation is a God-send, for it makes 
him a present of the most serious obstacle to his theory, the 
admitted impossibility of grammatically rendering the pas- 
sage as if it read «al éyypddas, instead of «at Iamzias. 
When § translates, not only does Papias become a direct 
hearer of John, but Irenzeus becomes a direct hearer of 
Papias, and the strength of the traditional succession is 
doubled. Hallelujah ! 

It should be by now sufficiently apparent that Irenzus, 
Eusebius, S, and Jerome all have the same bent as regards 
the interpretation of Papias. Eusebius is far more of a 
scholar, and confesses that the vital point of his contention 
for “another John in Asia” known to Papias is not sup- 
ported by the text; but on the question of Papias’ chrono- 
logical rank in the succession of apostolic tradition he has 
the same propensity and the same prejudice as the rest. 
Instead of dating his work in A.D. 145-160 as does Harnack, 
on the basis of the recently recovered de Boor frag- 
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ment,” which shows Papias dependent on the Apology of 
Quadratus, instead of recognizing in him a contemporary of 
Justin Martyr, Eusebius is still under the glamour of the de- 
scription he had adopted from Irenzus in his Chronology. 
Papias was an apxaios avip, a contemporary if not strictly an 
autnxoos of Apostles, so that those to whom he referred as 
“the Elders” must be synchronous, if not identical, with 
“the disciples of the Lord.” How much of this idea was 
due to the textual corruption by which those whom Eusebius ~ 
assumed to have been Papias’ immediate informants were also 
designated “the disciples of the Lord,” we need not pause to 
estimate. The misconception is certainly present, and a 
truly dispassionate exegesis of the fragment requires that 
we take account of the fact. The final step in our inquiry, 
accordingly, must be an analysis of the extract approached 
without either of the Eusebian prepossessions as to (a) the 
closeness of Papias to the Apostles, or (0) his relation to 
“the Elder John,” which, if immediate, would imply that 
this John also was “in Asia.” 

We note that Papias “subjoins ” Words of the Elders to 
his “ interpretations ” in spite of some reason for hesitation 
(ovx oxvnow). They, too, have value as interpreting the 
“commandments given by the Lord to the faith,” although 
they would not be so esteemed, if the reader did not know 
how carefully and discriminatingly they had been gathered. 
For (1) Papias can testify in his own behalf that he had 
given heed to the twofold warning of Polycarp™ against trav 
pataiéTnTa TOV TOMY, as well as Tas wevdoddacKanias. 
Both these classes of false teaching were already current in 

2 Tlarlas 6 elpnuéws iorépnoev ws wapadaBav dxd rdv Ovyarépwv Sidlerwov, 
bri BapoaBas 6 xat loderos, Soxipagspevos bxd rdv dalorwy, lov éxldvns wuby év 
évépare Tod Xpicrob adwadhs SuepurAdx On. loropet 5é xal Adda Oavyara cal udduora 
7d xara Thy unrépa Mavatuou rhy éx vexpdr dvacracay. wept rdv bd rod 
Xpiorod éx vexpav dvacrdvrwy bri ws “Adpiavod E{wy. Papias seems to have 
taken Quadratus’ statement that some of those who had experienced the 
miraculous power of Jesus in healing and raising from the dead ‘lived even 
to our day” as referring to the day of Hadrian, to whom Quadratus was 
addressing the Apology. At all events, his reference to ‘‘the times of 


Hadrian ’’ implies a date after the close of Hadrian’s reicn. 
% Ad. Phil. vii.; cf. Papias, ll. 6-10. 
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Papias’ youth, but he had kept himself to those who taught 
the orthodox faith. But (2) he had not confined himself to 
what these teachers, excellent as they were, could give him, 
but had sought testimonies of the Apostles themselves. For 
Papias had also followed the advice of Polycarp in “turn- 
ing to the tradition handed down from the beginning.” 
But how? Not, of course, by applying directly to the 
Apostles themselves, as Irenzus and his satellites, ancient 
and modern, assume. Such a sense for the term “ words of 
the Elders” makes the whole passage ridiculous. Who in- 
deed would “hesitate to subjoin” to his own “ interpreta- 
tions of the Lord’s words” the words of Apostles —and 
apologize for the addition! But the “words of the Elders” 
are here contrasted not merely with the pataiodoyia ta 
mokrk@y and the adrrotpiac évrodai of the Gnostics, but 
primarily with ra é« raév BiBdlwov, which his own teachers 
in Asia had given him, but which “ did not profit so much.” 
What, then, does Papias mean by “ Words of the Elders”? 
And whence does he get them? If one could depend 
upon the emendation Ol TOYTW MAOHTAI for the second 
Ol TOY KY MAOHTAI, all would be plain; for we should 
then understand that “ the Elders ” in Papias mean “ the disci- 
ples of the Apostles” (oi éxefvwy yrwpipor), as they are indeed 
called in several dependent passages.*! More particularly 
he would mean the group in the original mother church and 
home of the Apostles, to which the author of Luke-Acts 
and Hegesippus look back as the self-evident authorities in 
interpreting the Lord’s commandments. “Aristion” would 
be an otherwise unknown member of this Palestinian group, 
“John the Elder,” probably identical with the Jerusalem 
elder of that name,® whose death is placed by Epiphanius 
in 117 a.p.® 

But the emendation is not yet admitted. We must de- 
pend on the context. 

“The Elder John” is distinguished from the Apostle not 
merely by the debatable clause and title, but by the tense 
of the verb. When Papias was making his inquiries the 


81 See note 21. 82 Euseb. HE, IV. v. 3. 88 Haer. ixvi. 20. 
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Apostles were dead. Many of “the Elders their discipies” 
were also dead, but Aristion and the Elder John were still 
alive. For some reason (distance seems to be that implied 
in ef tis €XOor) Papias could not interrogate these Elders 
himself, but followers of theirs who came his way reported 
to him the teaching they were then still giving. The same 
chance-comers, or others like them, also reported the sayings 
of other deceased Elders they themselves had heard. Such 
traditions were to Papias strictly equivalent to teachings of 
the disciples of the Lord, “Andrew . . . Matthew,” as giv- 
ing the true sense of the Lord’s commandments. They 
could be called “living and abiding,” because reported by at 
least two surviving ear-witnesses. Papias not unreasonably 
thought them worthy of altogether different consideration 
from the pataidrns and addorpia évrodai injuriously preva- 
lent in Asia. They even seemed to him of more advantage 
than the “books” his own local Elders interpreted, for 
Papias seems to have known no strictly apostolic Gospels 
for the determination of the real intent of “the oracles of 
the Lord.” What their real value was we have several 
examples to inform us—the tradition of the woman taken 
in adultery,* of Jesus’ senior age,® of the miraculous fertility 
of the soil in the messianic age,® of the three degroas in 
heaven,” etc. 

The interpretation here given to the fragment rests pri- 
marily upon the principle that it is unjustifiable to give a 
fundamentally different sense to the most salient word of 
the paragraph (mpeoBvrepos) in four adjacent clauses, or to 
draw an arbitrary line between the series of imperfects in 
which the author describes his preparation for his task 
(Euabov, éxatpov, avéxpivov, irehdpBavov). 

It is true that in ll. 6-13 Papias refers to his teachers 
(S:Sdexovew), who need not necessarily be identical with 
the “followers of the Elders” (arapnxorovOnxas tis Tots 
mpea Butépos), but to whom we have still less reason to apply 
the title “the Elders” inl. 2. It is true that he contrasts 


% Euseb. HE, III. xxxix. 16. % Tren. Her. II. xxii. 5. 
% Ibid. V. xxxiii. 3. 87 Ibid. V. xxxvi. 1, 2. 
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their simplicity and orthodoxy with the qualities which 
attracted the crowd. But this is not for the sake of giving 
the reader confidence in these unknown men, but in the 
judgment of Papias himself, whose tastes were unlike the 
multitude’s (éya:pov). But why, if Papias’ teachers taught 
him “the truth,” “commandments given by the Lord to the 
faith,” does he resort to others? Every reader asks himself 
the question, and none of those whose hearts are set on the 
assumption that his teachers were themselves “the Elders” 
(or even the Apostles!) gives any heed to the answer Papias 
himself sets down with all explicitness. He questioned 
travellers who “came his way” because only thus could he 
get “the living and abiding voice” of Apostles, the same 
which to his mind guaranteed the inerrancy (ovdév jyapte) 
of Mark. From chance-comers who had been followers of 
“the Elders” (the same referred to in 1. 2) he inquired what 
(by the Elders’ testimony) the Apostles had said, and what 
the surviving Elders were saying. He thought he could 
learn more from these well-authenticated “living” words of 
the Elders than from his own home teachers, because the 
latter, excellent as they were, could only give him the con- 
tents of books (1a é« trav BiBrlwv). 

Who, then, were “the Elders” whose words the chance- 
comers reported? We have two means of judging. (1) Eu- 
sebius tells us that the authorities largely relied on by 
Papias for this kind of material were the Aristion and John 
mentioned, the latter of whom is “ distinctly called an Elder” 
to distinguish him from the Apostle of the same name. In 
the same generation were the daughters of Philip, whose 
traditions probably also came to Papias at second hand. 
But these were themselves in Hierapolis, and were not 
Elders. He does not mean these, nor does he mean Poly- 
carp, whom, if he were not among the teachers who “ taught 
the truth,” we should expect to find named. He means a 
group or class in which neither Polycarp nor the daughters 
of Philip would naturally be thought of by the reader, but 
which did include “Aristion and the Elder John.” (2) Ire- 
nus preserves for us a number of the traditions in question, 
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which have indeed a strongly Jewish-Christian and Chiliastic 
character, but are quite too legendary and artificial to be 
really derived from Apostles. Their character is that of 
Jewish midrash, particularly that based on the fanciful 
interpretation of Gen. 27 28 in the Apocalypse of Baruch,® 
and the equally fanciful combination of Mt. 13 8 with 
Mt. 20 28 (8 text) to support the doctrine of three degrees 
in the future abode of the righteous — Heaven, Paradise, 
and “the City” (¢.e. Jerusalem). 

Both indications concur to prove that “ the Elders ” in this 
case were no more Apostles than were Papias’ own teachers. 
The advantage of their words was not their proximity 
in time to the Apostles, but in place. Their words were 
brought (éay ris €XOor) from the seat of the “living and 
abiding voice.” Had the chance-comers themselves then 
actually heard Apostles? This is distinctly negatived by 
the contrast of tense (ri elev ’Avipdas .. . ti Adyovow 
*"Apictiov nai *Iwdvvns). They could tell what the Elders 
were saying, and what the Apostles had said. Like the 
Gospels which are and always have been valued both for 
their authors’ own representations, and still more for the 
“oracles of the Lord” which they embody, were the “ words 
of the Elders” which Papias “subjoined to his own exposi- 
tions.” These words concerned themselves with “ what An- 
drew or what Peter had said, or what Philip, or what 
Thomas, or James, or what John, or Matthew (for Papias 
was concerned to defend the Apocalypse and the first Gos- 
pel), or any other of the Lord’s disciples” ; and in so far 
as in at least two cases the testimonies were “living and 
abiding” their rank was equivalent to that of the Gospel 
of Mark. 

It is true that Papias includes both elements of this oral 
gospel of the chance-comers—(a@) reports of Apostles’ say- 
ings, and (6) teachings of their own immediate followers — 
under the single phrase “words of the Elders” (avéxprvov 
TOvs Adyous Tav mpecBuTépwv), which led those of later times, 


8 Ap, Bar. xxix. 5. See Rendel Harris in Fzpositor, 1895, pp. 448-449, 
and R. H. Charles, Apoc. of Baruch, p. 55, note. 
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ignorant of the date of his writing, to the violence of making 
mpeo Burépwv in Il. 14-15 mean Apostles, while in the adjacent 
occurrences it was admitted to mean “disciples of these.” 
But if the corruption of text in 1. 22 had not occurred, this 
misunderstanding would have been impossible. I have tried 
to show that even with it the remaining traces of the 
chronological distinction enable all who will separate the 
fragment from the prejudiced ideas of its later reporters to 
obtain the true sense. It was just because the best teachers 
in Asia could not report save from books (é« trav Bi Brier) 
“what Andrew, or Peter, or Philip, or Thomas, or James, or 
John, or Matthew, or any other of the Lord’s disciples had 
said” that Papias was obliged in his pursuit of “the living 
and abiding voice” to question “those who came his way.” 
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I 


T is now coming to be more and more admitted that the 
Biblical identification of Jerusalem with the seat of 

the future Paradise had its roots in primitive Semitic con- 
ceptions which were also common to the Hebrew people.} 
In describing the reign of the righteous king to come, 
Isaiah (116 ff.) paints in idyllic terms the return of Paradise 
lost to earth ; peace will prevail among beasts, and between 
them and man.? Even if v. 9 be, with Duhm and others, a 
later addition, nevertheless the limitation of the new con- 
ditions to Yahwe’s “holy mount” is doubtless correct exe- 
gesis ; Isaiah’s Messiah is to rule over his own people, while 
the rest of the world appears to be ignored (cf. 9 1#f.). 

Another set of references may at first sight appear to be 
alien, namely those which prospect the future exaltation of 
Zion, so that it will tower above the mountains, or even be 
the sole peak in the world. The first canonical reference 
is Isa. 22 (= Mic. 41): “And it will be in the last days: 
Established will be the mount of Yahwe on (as?) the top of 
the mountains, and it will be lifted up higher than (the) 
hills.” Likewise Ezekiel, in his last vision, is brought to 

1See A. Jeremias, Die babylonisch-assyrischen Vorstellungen vom Leben 
nach dem Tode, 1887, p. 121; Gunkel, Genesis, 1901, p. 31; Zum religions- 
geschichtlichen Verstandnis des Neuen Testaments, 1903, p. 48 ; Gressmann, 
Der Ursprung der israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie, 1905, p. 221. 

2The authenticity of this passage is now denied by many scholars, eg. 
Hackmann, Die Zukunftserwartung des Jesaia, p. 149 ; Cheyne, Introduction 
to the Book of Isaiah, p. 61; Marti, ad loc. But this skepticism is to be dis- 
counted or held in abeyance in view of the new postulates of Gunkel and 
his school ; see Gressmann, op. cit. p. 288. 

®’ Duhm, following the Greek, prefers to read: ‘‘The mount of Yahwe, 
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“a mountain exceedingly high” (Eze. 402). And Zech. 
14 10 foretells the time when “ the whole land will be turned 
into a steppe, from Geba to Rimmon south of Jerusalem, 
and it (Jerusalem) will be high” (cf. Rev. 2110). With 
these passages is to be aligned Ps. 483: “Mount Zion, the 
farthest north, the city of the Great King.”® This last 
passage is to be explained from the preceding ones, and also 
gives the key for them. Already, in idea, Jerusalem is the 
mountain of the far north, and evidently the Psalmist is 
possessed by some mythical notions connected with the 
sanctuary of his people. The preceding passages, apoca- 
lyptic in character, look forward to the time when the 
mystical ideal will be realized. 

It is generally recognized that we have here the myth of the 
mountain of God, or the god, in the north, a myth not only 
common to the Semites, as we shall note below, but appearing 
also in the Hellenic and Teutonic ideas concerning Olympus 
and Asgard. It is not necessary to discuss here the origin 
of the myth: whether it is due to the fact that the moun- 


tains, the natural seats of the superior gods, generally lay 
north of the Semitic lands (as also in southern Europe); or 
whether the earth was regarded as a great mountain sloping 
up toward the North Pole, an idea that would be suggested 


and the house of (our) God,’ for which the factor of parallelism speaks. 
But the Hebrew gives proper rhythmical form, while the expression, 
‘¢ mount of the house of Yahwe’”’ (cf. Mic. 3 12) appears to be antique, remind- 
ing us of the Babylonian E-kur, ‘‘ house of the mountain.” The absence of 
the article with ‘‘hills’’ probably requires the sense, ‘‘so that it will no 
more be in the category of hills’? ; see BDB, p. 583 a. 

4 «¢ A steppe,’’ with Nowack and Marti. But M5" does not have the con- 
notation of a plain, but that of desertedness, hence its specific application to 
the Ghor; see G. A. Smith, Historical Geography’, p. 657. The translation 
of the American Revision, ‘like the Arabah,”’ i.e. the Ghor, is therefore 
preferable, with the meaning that the land will be lowered to the level of 
the Ghor. 

5 Cf. Isa. 14 18, and see below. 

6 King’? is here a proper name. The expression is not to be compared 
with the Tyrian M7 sbn (so Baudissin, PRE, xiii. p. 299), but with the 
title of the Persian monarch, who appears passim in Xenophon’s Anabasis 
(e.g. i. 4, 11) as Baccdeds né-yas, — without the article. This correspondence 
has been overlooked by the commentators, 
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by the motion about the axis of the earth, and perhaps cor- 
roborated by the southerly course of Mesopotamian and other 
streams; or whether the first cause is to be found in the 
astral idea of a hill in the heavens, culminating at the 
celestial pole.? Various causes probably worked together ; 
whether the gods were earthly or celestial, their seat should 
be at the highest point for the sake of their control over all 
the lands. 

Two other references prove that this myth of the moun- 
tain of the gods was well known to the Hebrews.® The one 
appears in a dirge entitled “over Babylon,” in Isa. 14 4 £.,9 
namely v. 13: “And thou saidst in thy heart: To the 
heavens will I mount, above the stars of El will I rear my 
throne, and I will sit in the Mount of Assembly in the 
farthest north.” It matters not whether with Jensen ” we 
deny that there is any exact Babylonian equivalent to this 
term, the Mount of Assembly in the north. Babylonian 
theology shows that the superior place for deity, peculiarly 
for Anu, king and father of the gods, was at the pole of the 


northern heavens,” and comparative mythology reveals the 
same conception for widely separated peoples. The Mount 
of Assembly, or rather of Appointment (rendez-vous), was 
the place where the family of divinities gathered, as in the 


7 For this idea of a celestial mount, see Jensen, Kosmologie der Baby- 
lonier, p. 16. 

® Yet it is to be observed that they both appear in narratives relating to 
foreign peoples, and are probably in terms of the respective mythologies of 
the subjects. 

® The title is generally admitted to be late, so that the subject could be 
Assyria, or its king (Sennacherib), and the author Isaiah. See Cobb, JBL, 
1896, p. 27 ff., who contrasts the opposing views of two such critics as 
Cheyne and Winckler. See also W. Staerk, Das assyrische Weltreich im 
Urteil der Propheten, 1908, p. 226. ‘‘ Nach dem Vorgange von Winckler 
und Cobb denken jetzt auch Jeremias und Wilke mit Recht an einen assyr- 
ischen Konig, und unter diesen kann es sich kaum um andere als Sargon 
oder Sanherib handeln. ... Es scheint mir mit Sicherheit hervorzugehen, 
dass Sanheribs Tod der Anlass zu diesem ironischen Klageliede gewesen 
ist,”’ 

10 Op. cit. p. 201; as against Jeremias, op. cit. p. 59. Also see Jastrow, 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 558. 

11 Jensen, op. cit. p. 16. 
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councils of Olympus.% The other passage is the equally 
famous dirge over the prince of Tyre in Eze. 28, who is 
thus addressed: “ Thou wast in Eden, the garden of God” 
(v.13); “thou wast upon the holy mountain of God” (v. 14). 
Now this mountain of God must be the Hill of Assembly in 
the farthest north. But the additional and valuable datum 
in this mythological passage is the combination of the mount 
of God in the north with Eden or Paradise. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the various locations for 
the original Paradise which appear from the first pages of 
Genesis down to the latest apocalyptists. Indeed, it would 
be a vast mistake to attempt any harmonious scheme of 
these myths. Thus, for the Babylonian the Garden could 
be in the south, in the direction of ancient sacred Eridu, as 
in the Gilgamesh epic ; for the Israelite in the east, on the 
basis of a prosaic understanding of the geography of Gen. 2; 
or it could be associated with the west, as the place of the 
setting sun, and hence of death. The association of Eden 
with the north, the seat of deity, is, I doubt not, based upon 
a truly religious conception, that of the community of the 
believer with his god. If Yahwe was wont to walk at even- 
ing in the Garden (Gen. 3 8), his habitat, to simple minds, 
could not have been far off. If there was a dream of a 
Paradise for chosen men, the Israelite might conceive of an 
Enoch as taken by Yahwe to himself to his abode in the 
mystic north. And so just as in the mythological material 
of Eze. 28, the Prince of Tyre, who appears to be a trans- 
formation of the divine Adam Kadmon, had his dwelling in 
the north, likewise we find an Assyrian king expressing the 
hope that the gods “have called his race to the abode upon 
Eharsag-kurkura,” the possible Babylonian equivalent for 
the Mount of Assembly.“ The original seat of gods and 


19Cf. the Divine Assembly, 5% M7, Ps. 821, and the Council of the 
Holy Ones, 5°W) “Nib, Ps. 89 s. 

18 According to Gen. 3 % (cf. 11 2) Eden lay in the west. For the uncer- 
tainty as to its location in the Babylonian mind, see Jeremias, op. cit. p. 60. 

%¢ The quotation, taken from the introduction of Tiglath-Pileser’s octag- 
onal cylinder, is given by Jeremias, op. cit. p. 98. 
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the first man in the Mount of the North could thus easily, 
‘upon the introduction of spiritual notions concerning immor- 
tality, have been regarded as the haven of the elect of the 
gods when their life here was ended, of kings to the Baby- 
lonian mind, of saints to the Hebrew conception.® 

Ancient mythology, then, had already prepared for the 
combination of the ideas of the Mount of God and Paradise. 
Yet another combination lay at hand. To the Syrians the 
local gods were generally mountain-gods (cf. 1 Ki. 20 23), 
with their sanctuaries on hilltops, as in the case of Zion. 
So also in their flat plains the Babylonians built their stage- 
towers, in artificial imitation of natural elevations, and gave 
to them names which indicated the fanciful representation 
of them as mountains, even expressive of the thought that 
they were identical with the mountain of the world, the 
mount of the gods. It is in line, then, with common Semitic 
thought when we find Zion identified with the Mount of God 
in the farthest north, as is so boldly done in Ps. 48 3.% How 
far religious fervor can go in such prejudices is shown by 
the Samaritan belief that Gerizim actually is the highest 
mountain of the world, despite the fact that its neighbor 
Ebal overtops it by 228 ft. Or if the religious mind balked 
at present hard realities, apocalyptic imagination came to 
the rescue, and so we find the notion, witnessed to probably 
by Isaiah, of the future elevation of the holy mount of God 
to its proper physical superiority over all things that are 
high. 

We possess also a few more details of this notion of the 
combination of the earthly Jerusalem with Paradise. The 
most important is that concerning the presence of mystical 
waters on the holy hill. The Garden, or Mountain, must be 
well watered, as in the myth of the Eden of the past. The 

18 Notice that, despite the gloominess of the Babylonian notions of the life 
after death, the ‘‘close association of the dead with the gods . . . may be 
regarded as a legacy of the earliest religion’’; so Jastrow, op. cit. p. 562, 
This would certainly go back to the primitive animistic religion, in which 
the spirits of the dead were regarded as divine. 


16 And of course the psalmist was speaking intelligibly to people who 
knew what he meant. 
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first trace of such a mystical notion concerning Jerusalem is 
found in Isa. 86 #., where the waters of Shiloah (the conduit 
from the Virgin’s Spring) appear as a manifestation of 
Yahwe’s providence. The like mysticism is further devel- 
oped in Ps. 46 5, in the reference to “a river, whose streams 
rejoice the city of (God) Yahwe.”” But, as we saw in the 
case of Ps. 482, this mysticism of faith demanded its apoca- 
lyptic consequence, for it is the province of apocalyptic to 
make the solution between the things which are seen and 
the things which are not seen. And so Ezekiel is given to 
see “waters issuing out from under the threshold of the 
house eastward,” and thence proceeding in a mighty stream 
to sweeten the waters of the Sea of Salt (Eze. 47 1-12); and 
according to Zech. 14 8, “It will come to pass in that day: 
living waters will go out of Jerusalem,” to “the eastern sea,” 
and to “the western sea.” So also Joel 418, “A fountain 
shall come forth from the house of Yahwe.”® May there 
also exist a still closer identification of the waters in Jerusalem 
and those in Eden in the name of Gihon, common to a stream 


or watercourse in each? And may the Perat (= Euphrates), 
in whose waters Jeremiah was bidden to hide his girdle 
(Jer. 131£f.), have been a water-channel in Jerusalem, mysti- 
cally named after the chief river in the myth ? ® 


17 There may also be adduced Duhm’s interpretation of ‘T3710 bro in 
Ps. 36 9, as containing an allusion to Eden (accepted by Gunkel and by 
Gressmann, who translates, ‘‘dein Edenbach’’). The passage is parallel to 
the assertion of the future satisfaction of the saints in the fatness of God’s 
house, while the following verse contains the originally mythical ideas of 
the fountain of life and the divine light. 

18-This apocalyptic expectation is doubtless based upon the actual spring 
or reservoir which lies deep below the temple, the Hamm4m-es-Sif& (Robin- 
son, Biblical Researches, 1841, i. p. 508; see Stade, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel, I. p. 334). 

19 The difficulty of sending the prophet on a trip to the Mesopotamian 
Euphrates is evident. Hence Schick has suggested the identification of 
mu" with the WAdy Fara near Anathoth (ZDPY, iii. (1880), p. 11). We 
tay notice here that Samaritan legend speaks of “the hidden river Eu- 
phrates ’ on Mount Gerizim ; see my Samaritans, p. 238. The later Jewish 
hatred of Babylonia may have prevented the perpetuation of such an idea 
and name in the Holy City. It may also be observed here that Samaritan 
‘belief regards Gerizim as the original seat of Paradise and of the creation of 
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We find then in the apocalyptic beliefs and hopes con- 
cerning Jerusalem the mystical notion that it was the Mount 
of God and the destined seat of Paradise. Physically the 
comparatively low hill sadly lacked any correspondence to 
these fond beliefs. A post-exilic psalmist, in face of the fact 
that the mountains of the world looked askance upon Jerw 
salem, had to rest content with the postulate that this is 
Yahwe’s mount (Ps. 6817). It was therefore the necessary 
task of apocalyptic to remedy these physical deficiencies ; 
Zion was to be elevated above the mountains, and the 
waters of the depths were to burst out from under the 
temple. It is to be observed that in this notion we have 
the combination of the mountain, the garden, and the city, 
all which factors are preserved in the New Testament apoca- 
lypse (Rev. 21 10 #.).% Such a transformed city would be, 
at the end of days, the home of God’s elect. Their felicity 
is painted on a large canvas in the last odes of Trito-Isaiah. 
This poet congenially quotes and correctly interprets (65 25) 
the dream oi Isaiah concerning the return of the Golden 
Age (116f.). That apocalyptic identified the future Jeru- 
salem with the long-lost Garden of Eden also appears in 
the assertions of Eze. 3635 and Isa. 513 that “Canaan (or 
Zion) shall be as the Garden of Yahwe.” 

With the incoming of the belief in a resurrection these 
hopes became the property of all the faithful. They would 
rise to return to the Holy City, whence their corpses had 
been carried forth without the walls. No wonder is it then 
that we find the neighborhood of Jerusalem filied with 
tombs and graves. The exigencies of natural life would 
have turned the precincts of so ancient a city as Jerusalem 


man, and as the only peak which soared above the Flood (Sumaritans, 
p. 237 f.). Probably similar ideas were current concerning Jerusalem. The 
Samaritans, like the Jews, identify their holy mountain with the future 
Paradise. Robinson quotes a traditional saying of Mohammed : ‘‘ The rock 
es-Sukhrah at Jerusalem is one of the rocks of Paradise’’ (op. cit. i. 444). 
Also see note 54. 

20 The garden, or oasis, is the nomad’s ideal of Paradise, the city that of 
the townsman, while the mountain preserves the ancient myth of the seat 
of deity. 
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into one vast graveyard, while pious belief found a virtue in 
the necessity.24_ The most desirable place of burial was the 
city itself, and here originally kings, and doubtless other 
magnates, were interred; such interments, which seem to 
have been immediately adjacent to the sanctuary, were for- 
bidden by Ezekiel’s programme (Eze. 437#.). Jeremias de- 
scribes a Babylonian city like Nippur as composed of three 
parts: the city or temple of the god, the city of the living, and 
the city of the dead ;* the same observation might be made 
concerning Jerusalem and its vicinity. Indeed, we involun- 
tarily compare this city, rising sheer above the deep gorges 
to the east and the south, which are tenanted by the dead, 
with the Babylonian conception of H-kur, “the mountain- 
house,” ¢.e. of the world, which is represented as a moun- 
tain, beneath which lies Arali, the Babylonian Sheol.” 
Even without the hope of a resurrection it must have im- 
plied some benefit to be buried near the sanctuary, just as 
all matters of funerary ceremony were of deepest concern to 
the dead. The proximity of sanctuary and burial-place and 
the combination, almost identification, of E-kur with Arali, 
sprang from certain pious hopes of the ancients.“ But all 


21 See Baedeker, Syrien und Paldastina 5, pp. 92 ff., for the tombs around 
Jerusalem. 

22 A. Jeremias, Hille und Paradies bei den Babyloniern, p. 13. Compare 
a remark of Hilprecht’s that it was ‘‘only natural that the earliest inhab- 
itants should bury their dead around the base of the ziggurat of Nippur 
to a depth of thirty to forty feet, so that the latter appears to us almost like 
a huge sepulchral monument,’ etc. (Explorations in Bible Lands, p. 465). 
However, it appears that little definite knowledge exists about the Babylo- 
nian burial of the dead in relation to the sanctuary. 

%3 See Jastrow, op. cit. chap. xxv. Jeremias’ suggested identification of 
Ariel, Isa. 291, etc., with Aralfi (Vorstellungen von dem Leben nach dem 
Tode, p. 123) has not been accepted, but the suggestion is based upon a 
substantial correspondence. In connection with the reference to E-kur, 
which is at once the abode of the gods and of the dead, we may note the at 
least verbal correspondence between “Wi “1, the Mount of Assembly 
(Isa. 14 18), and the epithet for Sheol as °M 525 sw ms, ‘“‘the house of 
assembly for all living’? (Job 30 23). 

% The hope of Ps. 369, ‘‘For with thee is the well of life, and in thy 
light shall we see light” (cf. Isa. 81 9), might have been felt by those who 
expected burial near Zion, even without the hope of a resurrection. The 
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this meant far more when the hope of the resurrection came 
in. Those who were fortunate enough to lie buried under 
the walls of Jerusalem should but rise and enter the Holy 
City. Perhaps selfish notions of “first come, first served” 
were no more lacking to ancient Judaism than to modern 
popular Christianity. The legend in Mt. 27 51#. of the 
saints who were raised by the earthquake coincident with 
the Lord’s death, and who came into the city after his res- 
urrection, naturally refers to those buried in the neighbor- 
hood of Jerusalem. The Mount of Olives became the choice 
cemetery for the Jews, the whole slope of the hill facing 
Jerusalem being now covered with Jewish graves.* This 
site has gained increased favor among the Jews by reason of 
a Rabbinic tradition, based upon the apocalyptic description 
in Zech. 144 of the rending of the Mount of Olives. The 
former passage reads: *% “ When the dead shall come to life 
again, the Mount of Olives shall be rent in two, and all the 
dead of Israel will come out from under it; yea, those right- 
eous persons who died in captivity will be rolled under the 
earth, and will come forth from under the Mount of Olives.” 


By such a fond device of the imagination were the fears of 
those who died in foreign lands allayed. 


II 


But in contrast with the felicity of the Holy City there 
lies, according to Jewish tradition, right under its walls the 
very place of the hell of the wicked, namely the Valley (of 
the Son, or Sons) of Hinnom. This geographical term, as 
D372 or O37 alone,” in the Rabbinical literature, Teewa® 
Gehenna, Jahannam in the Arabic, has become a more or 


application of such a verse to hopes of a joyful immortality is not without 
exegetical justification. 

2% See Baedeker, p. 97. Also on the same hill was celebrated the sacrifice 
of the red heifer, originally a mortuary sacrifice. 

% Targum, on Song of Songs, 8 5, ed. Lagarde. 

2 Frubin, 19 a, bis, as hell, in distinction from Gehinnam, as the geo- 
graphical locality ; see Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode, p. 143. 

% For the occurrence of T'eeyva in the apocalyptic literature, see Volz, 
Jiidische Eschatologie, p. 289. 
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less dominant name for the hell of the wicked in all the 
three religions which trace their traditions back to the Old 
Testament. 

It is not necessary to discuss here at length the identifica- 
tions of the Valley of Hinnom,— whether it be the Kidron 
Valley, that of the Tyropeon, or the Wady-er-Rababi. As 
Warren says : * “ Whatever view is taken of the position of 
the valley of Hinnom, all writers concur in its extending to 
the junction of the three valleys of Jerusalem below Siloam, 
i.e. there must be one spot below Siloam which all agree in 
making a portion of the Valley of Hinnom.” Now it appears 
from all the traditions that it was at least with the neigh- 
borhood of this point that the notion of hell was connected. 
The earliest evidence for this localization of Gehenna is 
Enoch, ch. 26 f., a passage which appears to have been gen- 
erally overlooked in the geographical discussions of our 
point, although in it we are given a bit of real geography.™ 
The seer comes to the middle (i.e. the navel) of the earth: 
“There I saw a holy mount, and under the mount a water 
(i.e. Siloam), which flowed to the east of it in a southerly 
direction. Toward the east I saw another mountain much 
higher than this one (i.e. the Mount of Olives), between 
them a deep and narrow valley (i.e. Kidron), and through it 
ran a stream below the mount. West from this was another 
mountain (7.e. the Mount of Evil Counsel), lower than that 
and not high; between them was a deep and dry valley, and 
another deep and dry valley lay at the end of the three 
mountains. All valleys are deep,” etc. “Then I said: To- 
what purpose is this blest land, which is full of trees, and 
to what purpose this accurst valley in the midst?” He 
learns that it is the abode of the rebels against God, and 
that here “in the last time they will serve as a drama of a 
righteous judgment before the righteous for all eternity,” 
etc.3t_ There is some confusion in the description of the 


® Hastings, Dict. of the Bible, s.v. Hinnom, ii., p. 385 b. 

80 J observe that Dalman notices it in his article Gehenna, in PRE*. 

%1 From G. Beer’s translation, in Kautzsch, Apokryphen und Pseudepi- 
graphen, ii. p. 2655, with adoption of his geographical identifications. 
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valleys, but their centre of gravity, the place of perdition, is 
the valley that “lay at the end of the three mountains,” @.e. 
the point of confluence of the valleys around Jerusalem. 
This place would then be the end of the Kidron valley, the 
head of the Wady en-Nar which continues it.™ 

Further, according to Jerome, Tophet, the seat of the 
Melek cult, “is watered by the springs of Siloam” ;* and 
Eusebius connects Tophet with Akeldama,™ which tradition 
places on the slope of the Mount of Evil Counsel. For our 
present purpose, then, it is sufficient to note that Gé-Hinném, 
so far as it connotes the Melek cult of the Old Testament 
and the hell of later theology, is connected with the con- 
junction of the valleys to the south of the eastern hill.® 

But how did this Valley of Hinnom become the seat of 
hell to the Jewish imagination? The question cannot be 
said to have been adequately answered. With the common 
sense which often characterizes Jewish commentators, Kim- 
chi says® that the place was the dump of the city, where 
fires were always kept burning to destroy the refuse; “ there- 
fore the judgment of the wicked is parabolically called 
Gehenna.” But from the Biblical references the place ap- 
pears to have had nothing physically objectionable about it ; 
in contrast to its contemporary condition Jeremiah prophe- 
sied that it would one day be called “ Valley of Slaughter” 
(7 32), and Jerome speaks of it as amoenus atque nemorosus 
hodieque hortorum praebet delicias.* Or it has been supposed 
that the sacrificial fires of Melek which burned in that place 
were taken by the Jews as typical of the fiery torments of 


82 Warren, J.c., includes this wady and the Kidron under the common 
term Gé-Hinnédm ; hence 8°32 would apply to the whole gorge, bm to the 
upper Kidron alone. 

88 Comm. in Jer. 7 31. 

% Onom. 8.V. Bade). 

% May we explain the King’s Vale, J5" Pav, Gen. 14 17, 2 Sam. 18 18, 
as the Vale of Melek? Warren in the article cited, p. 388 a, is inclined to 
locate this place at the conjunction of the valleys, and defends the use of 
pav from Jer. 31 39, 

% On Ps. 27, cited by Driver, Hastings, DB, ii. p. 119. 

87 Comm. in Jer. 7 31. 
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hell; so Robinson: “It was probably in allusion to this 
detested and abominable fire that the later Jews applied the 
name of this valley (Gehenna), to denote the place of future 
punishment or the fires of hell.” Here, then, would be an 
instance of the sardonic Hebrew humor which so easily 
found innuendoes in the words and things of God’s enemies 
to the confusion of the latter; the turning of Melek’s fires 
into those of hell was hoisting the enemy with his own 
petard. Dalman is inclined to deduce the combination of 
Gé-Hinném with the fires of hell from Isa. 30 33, with its 
threat of the tophet prepared for the king of Assyria.” But 
serious dogmas, like those concerning hell, could not have 
been developed from accidental relations, or have been built 
upon solitary Biblical passages or jeux @esprit. Schwally ” 
gives as two reasons for the localization of hell near Jerusa- 
lem the desire to unite them both at the middle point, the 
navel, of the earth, and the purpose to provide for the saints 
the spectacle of the torments of the damned.*! These rea- 
sons catch the spirit of Jewish eschatology, but are inade- 
quate to explain why Gé-Hinném became Gehenna. The 
proper method is first of all to examine if the latter idea 
may not be traced back to notions and myths connected 
with the Valley of Hinnom from primitive times. 

To begin at the widest circle and to work in toward the 
centre, we first examine the general geography of the vicin- 
ity of Jerusalem. For just as the hill nature of Jerusalem 
helped to identify that city with the mythical Mount of 
God in the north (far better than was the case for the 


8 Op. cit. i. 404 ; so also Baudissin, PRE®, xiii. p. 281. 

9 PRE, vi. p. 419. 

# Op. cit. p. 142. 

41 Hell is generally, with good reason, placed at a long distance from 
Paradise, unless some deeply founded tradition unites them. The more 
general notion of the wide separation of the two places is combined with the 
localization of hell in the Valley of Hinnom by the later Jewish tradition 
through the dictum that this place contained one of the gates of hell. The 
primitive Jewish juxtaposition of Paradise and hell is revived in the Kab- 
bala, — only a wall dividing the two; but here hell has become an inter- 
mediate purgatory (Weber, Jiidische Theologie, p. 341). 
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identification of the low ziggurats of Babylonia with the 
Mountain of the World), so the physical contour and charac- 
ter of the country surrounding Jerusalem may have con- 
tributed to localizing hell in the same vicinity. 

Now Jerusalem is by nature a forepost toward the desert. 
Lines drawn therefrom to Jericho, and through Bethlehem 
to Hebron and beyond, mark off a veritable chaos of nature: 
rugged and barren hills, horrible gorges, —the wilderness of 
Judah,@ and at the bottom the most ill-omened lake in the 
world, the Sea of Salt, the Lake of Pitch. The country to 
the east and the south of Jerusalem must have affected the 
conceptions of the Jerusalemites in much the same way as 
the desert to the west of the Babylonians colored the mythol- 
ogy of the latter, to whose eyes this desert was the home 
of all evil demons.“ In general, the desert was the con- 
tinuation of the primeval chaos, with which the doctrine of 
a hell of the damned is genetically connected.“ It is not 
strange to find that the Jews were led to place their hell next 
door to the Holy City, in the region so appropriate to that 
horrid idea. Indeed, if the new Jerusalem was to restore 
the actual conditions of primitive Paradise, then just with- 
out its gates should lie the uncultivated wastes of the earth 
—the like of those into which an Adam or a Cain was 
driven. In general, the eschatological expectations of a 
formal nature (Eze. 47 f.; Zech. 14 10) looked for a recon- 
stitution of the whole of the Holy Land, whereby it would be 
made altogether fertile and habitable. But the less system- 
atic schemes for the future probably left the rest of the 
world out of consideration, the holy mount alone being the 
objective of pious hopes; Jerusalem would stand in the midst 
of the chaos which surrounded it, that region “ without,” 
where according to Rev. 22 15 all evil things will have their 
habitat. Thither “those who escape” would be gathered, as 

#2 For a description of this rarely explored country and a register of its 
early monasteries, which arose here as naturally as in the Nitrian desert, 
see the notes of Schick, as presented by Marti in ZDPY, iii. pp. 1 ff. 

#8 Jeremias, Hille und Paradies, pp. 14, 18. 


“Compare the Book of Revelation with the Babylonian legends of 
creation, 
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to the sole haven of refuge (Joel 35). Thus both mythol- 
ogy and geographical conditions contributed to the locali- 
zation of hell close by the final Paradise, and the dramatic 
unity obtained for the dénowement of the eschatological 
drama is based on long-standing notions. 

More than one point exhibits the uncanny nature of Jeru- 
salem’s vicinity. To the east was the seat of the demon 
Azazel, who in the later apocalyptic is identified with 
Satan and ranks as prince of hell.“ Into this same wilder- 
ness Jesus was led up to be tempted by the devil and to 
have fellowship with the wild beasts. Here St. Saba had 
his adventure with the lion, and his monastery remains a 
penitentiary for recalcitrant monks.“ The Dead Sea, re- 
markably enough, has left but slight traces on Old Testa- 
ment eschatology; directly, it appears only in the repeated 
warnings drawn from the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
The references to pitch and sulphur as factors in the day 
of judgment (e.g. Isa. 30 33 349) are doubtless drawn from 
the horrors of that body of water. Its first direct connec- 
tion with the idea of hell appears in Enoch 67 4 ff, where, 
with a grim play on their warm baths in its neighborhood, 
it is assigned as the future place of torment for the mag- 
nates of the earth. In Rev. 20 10 the Dead Sea is the proto- 
type of the hellish lake of fire and brimstone. We also 
recall Renan’s emendation of OWN p2>, Gen. 14 13, into 
OE" “dD, the Valley of Demons. 

To the southwest of Jerusalem lay another mystical 
region, the Valley of Rephaim, now generally identified with 
the valley leading toward Bethlehem, although it may have 
been the vale to the west of the city. The place may 
have been associated with some form of the primitive myth 
of the Titans,” who are always represented as in conflict with 

46 According to Yoma, vi. 8, at Beth Hadudo, identified by Schick with 
the modern Bet-hudedon (ZDPY, iii. pp. 214 ff.). 

4 Volz, op. cit. pp. 76 ff., 285, 291. 

47 Baedeker, pp. 179 f. 

48 Histoire du peuple d’Israél®, i. p. 116. For the “local coloring’ of 


Jewish eschatology drawn from this region, see Gressmann, op. cit. pp 38 ff- 
4° The Rephaim were a gigantic folk, Dt, 2 20 f. 
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the creator God. These fabulous beings appear in Gen. 6 4. 
This valley may reasonably be identified with Joel’s Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, and Valley of Decision (Joel 4 2. 12. 14), 
in which should be enacted the eschatological antitype of 
the original struggle between Yahwe and his adversaries.® 
Certainly Joel cannot have created absolutely new terms in 
these mystic references; he must have been speaking to 
current beliefs.5* Hence we may connect the whole of the 
Armageddon series of traditions with the ancient mythical 
associations of the Valley of Rephaim. 

Approaching closer to the objective of our argument, we 
come upon the deep gorges that lie under Jerusalem to the 
east and south. If, as argued above, Zion became identified 
with the mythical Mount of God, then naturally those deep 
ravines would have suggested Sheol, lying at the roots of 
the Mountain of the World.® In these ravines reposed un- 
told numbers of the city’s dead, rejoicing in their proximity 
to the joys of the Last Days, or expecting their resurrection 
and reéntrance into the glorified life of the Holy City. 


The very geography of Jerusalem and its vicinity suggested 
the spatial relations of heaven and Sheol, which are natu- 
rally opposed as relatively above and below. 


5 The so-called Kuthean legend of creation (King, Seven Tablets of 
Creation, i. pp. 140 ff.) has been interpreted as referring to a brood of 
Titans, suckled by Tiamat; see A. Jeremias, s.v. Nergal, in Roscher’s 
Lexicon, col. 266. But King rightly denies that we have here a myth of 
creation or the deluge. 

51 Cheyne (Enc. Bib. ii. p. 2383) thinks that this identification is possible. 
The term p% cannot refer to the upper Kidron gorge, while a broad valley 
would be necessary for the development of the contending forces in the 
great struggle. The Valley of Rephaim was a classic battlefield, the scene 
of David’s annihilation of the Philistine power (2 Sam. 5). Against this 
identification is the connection made between the Mount of Olives and 
Yahwe’s appearing for judgment in Zech. 143f. But there may have been 
various local myths. 

52 So with Gressmann, op. cit. p. 187, against the commentators on Joel. 

58] find, after the completion of this paper, that my argument in this 
respect has been briefly sketched by Halévy in the Revue archéologique, 
nouvelle série, xl. (1882), p. 52. His argument seems to have been over- 
looked, so that my development of the same idea may not be idle repe- 
tition. 
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At the deepest point below Jerusalem, where those two 
ravines unite to form the fearful gorge which leads down 
past the monastery of Mar Saba to the Dead Sea, Jewish 
theology located the mouth of the hell of the wicked, which 
took its name Gehenna from that locality. It seems as if 
it required but the introduction of the notion of an ethical 
discrimination in the fate of the dead ® for a people like the 
Jews, sternly moral and full of hatred toward sinners, to 
locate somewhere in the uncannny neighborhood of their 
holy city the very place for the wicked dead. It may have 
arisen out of a poetic naturalism that this hell was located 
at the deepest point in this region, just south of Jerusa- 


5 We may note the different tradition that is contained in Erubin, 19 a: 
‘¢There are three gates to Gehenna: one in the desert, and one in the sea, 
and one in Jerusalem.” The latter point is then proved from Isa. 31 9. 
With this notion is to be compared the tradition in the Mishna, Yoma, v. 2, 
of the stone which was in the Holy of Holies, since the time that the ark 
was carried away, and which was called Foundation (™MW). Strack, ad loc., 
adduces Targum Yerushalmi to Ex. 28 9, which speaks of this stone as the 
one with which God stopped up the mouth of the great deep at the beginning 
of things. This is a repetition of the E-kur theme, and is a trace of the 
legend which appears in Ezekiel and Zechariah concerning the waters 
which will well forth from under the temple. The stone is doubtless ev 
Sakhra, and again we may compare a Biblical reference: ‘‘ Behold I lay 1 
Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone of suce 
foundation ’’ (Isa. 28 16). As in the case of the waters of Shiloah, the prophet 
is making mystical use of popular ideas. Barclay in his City of the Great 
King, pp. 498 f., tells of the Muslim legend that in the hollow under the 
Sakhra is the Well of Souls, which was formerly kept open in order to hold 
intercourse with spirits. (Also see Baedeker, p. 45.) Thus we find all 
grades of ideas relating to the lower world connected with this stone. 
Among the Haram cisterns Schick enumerates the Bir el-Janne, i.e. that of 
Paradise (Die Stiftshiitte und der Tempel, p. 302). 

65 The date of the rise of such a notion may no longer be dogmatically 
assigned to a late period; it is altogether doubtful whether such doctrines 
can be submitted to dates. Note the fate of the figure in Isa. 14 19, and the 
picture of the condition in Hades of the uncircumcised nations, Eze. 32 17 #. 
These representations are mythological in form, hence far older than the 
dates of the compositions in question. For the approach of the Babylonian 
religion toward the same theory, see Jeremias, Vorstellungen, p. 75 f. ; Holle 
und Paradies, pp. 16, 82 (although other scholars, like Jastrow and Zim- 
mern, differ in this from Jeremias). Popular notions must always have 
preceded the adoption of such tenets into the formal theology ; see Schwally, 
op. cit. p. 151. 
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lem ; ® likewise the lower one goes the worse is the hell, e.g. 
Isa. 14 19, where the wicked king is thrust down under the 
dead to the bottom of the pit.” But was it mere accident 
that this chosen spot was also the site of the worship of 
Melek, the King-god? 

It is not necessary to treat at length the theme of Melek, 
which has called forth elaborate and well-nigh exhaustive 
discussions.* But I would call attention to a suggestion 
made by Gressmann ® which gives the key to the character 
of that deity, at least with respect to his aspect in the cult 
of the Valley of Hinnom. Gressmann describes Melek as “a 
chthonic firegod.” The definition illuminates two of our 
problems. It explains the characteristically fiery -and 
inhuman nature of the Melek cult, which is vouched for in 
widely separated parts of the Pheenician world. And it 
explains why this worship was celebrated in particular at 
the site which is so repulsive to the Old Testament mind; 
namely, at the opening of the gorge leading down to the 
Dead Sea, a place fit for the rites of a subterranean deity.® 
In this connection we observe the fact, generally ignored in 
the discussions of the subject, that this gorge, which is the 
continuation of the river bed of the Kidron, is now called the 
WaAdy en-Nar, the Valley of Fire. The name may be an 
Arabic creation based upon the Jewish traditions connected 
with the locality, “fire” being the well-known Muslim 
equivalent for “hellfire.” But it may possibly be a survival 


5 Not only is hell generally pictured as a valley in the Jewish apocalyptic 
(Volz, op. cit. p. 289), but the same is also true of the Persian eschatology. 

87 The picture is taken from the burial en masse of the enemies slain on a 
battlefield. 

58 See especially Moore, s.v. Molech, in Enc. Bib., and Baudissin, s.v. 
Moloch, in PRE®. 

8 Op. cit. p. 34. 

6 His worship required a tophet (?), i.e. a pyre. 

61 The mysteries which according to Isa. 57 5 were celebrated in valleys 
and caves are probably to be located here. In Greco-Roman mythology 
we may compare the cave Avernus in the volcanic neighborhood of Cuma 
and the deep rift on the slope of Areopagus, where were celebrated the rites 
of Pluton ; see Roscher’s Lexicon, s.v. Hades, col. 1790. 

62 I see that the suggestion has already appeared in Baedeker, p. 100. 
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of the ancient name of the gorge, and so have been origi- 
nally connected with the local Melek cult and ideas. 

The chthonic nature of this deity is also set forth in his 
name; he is a King, and that, too, with more real meaning 
than is implied in the kingship of a celestial god, for all men 
at last become his subjects. This idea is preserved in the 
Old Testament, where death appears as “ the king of terrors” 
(Job 18 13). So also Nergal, the chthonic god of the Baby- 
lonians, has for his standing title the paronomasia Ne-uru- 
gal, “lord of the great world,” ¢.e. of Hades. He is given 
the title “ king” (Sarru) in the phrases, “ king of the abyss,” 
“king of the river,” “king of the water-house,” all with 
reference to his underworld domain. Also the primitive 
feminine deity Allatu, who doubtless preceded Nergal in 
general acceptance, appears as “Queen Allatu.”® One 
striking verbal correspondence connecting the Palestinian 
Melek with the Babylonian ideas of hell is found in Isa. 
579: “And thou travellest(?) to the King (lammelek) 
with oil, and makest many thy perfumes; and thou sendest 

thy ambassadors afar (PTS TS), yea, deep down to Sheol.” 

The Hebrew phrase quoted is identical with the Babylo- 
nian ana irsitim rékti, used of Hades. Also in the Greek 
mythology Hades is King par excellence, and his emblem is 
the scepter.” 

That the king of the lower world was associated with the 
element of fire, as so peculiarly in the Melek cult, was 
doubtless due to the observation of physical phenomena in 
volcanic and bituminous regions. Kutha may have been 


68 Perhaps in M4lik, who appears in the Koran as the prince of hell (Sfra 
xliii. 77), we have the trace of the ancient Arabian cult of Melek. 

4 Jeremias, Vorstellungen, p.67. Of course correspondence with Melek 
in the Babylonian is not to be sought in the theme MLK, but in the 
corresponding name for royalty. Thus Baudissin’s argument that no Baby- 
lonian god corresponds to the Canaanitish Melek is almost purely philological 
(op. cit. p. 274). 

65 Sarrat, e.g. in Ishtar’s Descent to Hades, lines 24, 25,28. Her name, 
or that of her double, Erishkigal, means Mistress of the Great Land. 

66 Passages are cited by Jensen, op. cit. p. 226 ; Jeremias, op. cit. p. 64. 

8? Roscher’s Lexicon, s.v. Hades, col. 1780. 
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the site of some such manifestation, which gave character 
to its local deity Nergal. No igneous traces are found in 
the Kidron Valley, but this lack is indifferent ; the volcanic 
regions to the south and east of Palestine, the hot springs 
in that land, especially in the neighborhood of the Dead Sea, 
would naturally have associated the subterranean deity with 
the element of fire.“ To be sure, the custom of sacrificing 
human victims as holocausts to Melek would not prove that 
Melek was a fire-god, for fire was the usual medium of 
sacrifice. But when we take into consideration the points 
suggested above, and also the early Jewish association of a 
fiery hell with Melek’s cult in the Valley of Hinnom, we 
are irresistibly drawn to the conclusion that the fire of his 
sacrifices was peculiarly characteristic of his nature. Moore 
holds® that the victim was always first slain and then 
burnt ; but I cannot see that tue testimony to this point is 
“abundant and unambiguous.” The tophet, the pyre, recalls 
an Indian suttee, and there may-have been some merit ina 
sacrifice which caused the victims to pass, as it were, alive 
into the domain of the god who claimed them.” Many 
other qualities than those of hideous kind doubtless origi- 
nally belonged to Melek; he combined therewith the char- 
acter of god of fertility, according to the usual double nature 
of chthonic deities, e.g. Nergal, Pluto-Pluton. But these 
benevolent characteristics may have been usurped by the 
Baals and by Yahwe, finally leaving to Melek the awful 
qualities alone. In the special local cult we are now con- 
cerned with, the wild character of the lower Kidron gorge 
may have peculiarly brought about there this specialization 
of his functions. 

The question of the identity of Melek and Yahwe has 
been frequently and elaborately discussed.“ Their original 

68 See Gressmann, op. cit. p. 6. 

6 Op cit. col. 3184 f. 

7 Cf. the ‘going down alive into Sheol’? of Korah and his company, 
Num. 16 31. 

71 See the bibliography in Baudissin’s article, p. 269, and also p. 295, and 
Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebradischen Archdologie, p. 306. The former mini- 
mizes to the utmost the identification of Yahwe and Melek, but it is difficult 
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identity is now no longer claimed. If we follow our clue, 
we find them on the whole distinguished in this that Yahwe 
is a celestial, meteorological deity; Melek is terrestrial, 
chthonic. Fiery characteristics are indeed common to both, 
but then these belong equally to the two spheres of sky and 
earth. Hence we may not adduce, in the effort at compari- 
son between Yahwe and Melek, those passages in which 
Yahwe is described as a light and a flame, e.g. Isa. 10 17 
80 27 ff. 31 9.7 In his original theophany to Israel on Horeb 
he appears as a volcanic god ;* but in this and in his mani- 
festations as a pillar of fire, and his seraphs (the lightnings), 
he is rather a celestial than a terrestrial deity. Likewise in 
his visitation of Sodom and Gomorrah he rained fire and 
brimstone upon them from heaven; the Melek doctrine 
would probably have emphasized subterranean fires. Ex- 
ceptions to this general distinction are the Burning Bush, 
and the process of fire from Yahwe in Num. 1635. That 
there was an assimilation of the two deities in Canaan can- 
not be doubted; the closer Yahwe approached to solity in 
the belief of his people, the more would the cults of the 
other deities be pressed into his service, except for the 
restraining influences of conservatism or reform. 

In this connection we may notice the obscure passage, 
Isa. 30 33, in which the notion of Yahwe is combined with 
the sphere of ideas belonging to Melek. The verse reads: 
“For a pyre (HSM) is already prepared; yea, for the King 
it is made ready, —deep and wide; the pile thereof is fire 
and much wood; the breath of Yahwe like a river of brim- 
to resist the arguments advanced by other scholars, e.g. Moore, that the 
Melek sacrifices were offered to Yahwe. However, this does not prove 
original identity or similarity. 

72 On the other hand, Nergal combines within himself both celestial and 
terrestrial attributes. I may cite here, as reminiscent of the notions con- 
nected with Nergal, Hab. 35: ‘* Before him goes the pestilence (13%, cf. 
Dibbarra), and fares forth the thunderbolt at his feet.’ 

™% See Gunkel, Deutsche Lit. Ztg., 1903, col. 3058 f.; Bewer, Stud. w. 
Krit. 1904, pp. 469 ff.; E. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstamme, 
p. 69. According to a note of Cheyne’s in Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient 


Israel, p. 528, the traveller Beke appears to have been the first to make this 
suggestion. 
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stone kindles it.” It is most attractive to identify “the 
King” with Meiek, but the context undoubtedly implies 
the king of Assyria. At all events the former interpreta- 
tion is true in finding a reference to the Melek cult in the 
use of the words “pyre” and “the king.” An interpreta- 
tion satisfying the text and the context may be gained by 
supposing that the prophet is making sardonic use of ideas 
and terms connected with Melek. He has turned the dative 
of the phrase appropriate to that cult, “a pyre prepared for 
Melek,” into a dativus incommodi, and so applies it to the 
Assyrian king. And there is yet further connection with 
the Melek theology, for the reference is not to a secular 
pyre, but to a mystical fire of torment, the fire of hell. The 
king of Assyria would then be, like the prince of Tyre 
(Eze. 28), and the incarnate figure in Isa. 14, the represent- 
ative of his people, who, like the latter, is to suffer punish- 
ment in hell. If this interpretation be correct, and the 
passage be Isaianic, we have in it the earliest Biblical refer- 
ence to hellfire.“7_ We must suppose that the Melek cult in 
the neighborhood of Jerusalem exerted a powerful impres- 
sion upon the Hebrew imagination, if the prophet Isaiah 
could use its terms in this free fashion. 

I have already touched upon some correspondence between 
Melek and Nergal in the respective mythologies of Canaan 
and Babylonia. May we go still further, and assert that 
Melek was Nergal, and that his cult is the lineal descendant 
of the worship of Nergal in the neighborhood of Jerusa- 
lem? Zimmern has broached the possibility of Nergal’s 
influence upon the Jewish conception of hell, although with- 

7 So Cheyne, Isaiah * ; Delitzsch, Jesaia‘ ; Kittel-Dillmann *, Gressmann, 
op. cit. p. 39. 

7% So Delitzsch%, Dillmann, and apparently Moore, op. cit. p. 3186. 

7 The same verb is used of the erection of an altar, e.g. Ezra 3 6. 

™ Cheyne, in his Introduction to Isaiah, pp. 199 ff. (following Guthe, 
Smend, and Hackmann), considers vv. 27-88 to be post-exilic. Duhm holds 
that sbad 817 Bl is a gloss; but his metrical argument is not convincing. 
Marti observes that the notion of Gehenna is presented here, and therefore 
argues that the passage cannot be earlier than the second century. 


78 For traces of the Nergal cult in Syria, see Jeremias, in PRE®, 8.v. 
Nergal. 
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out reference to Melek. He says: “It is very probable 
that the figure of the Babylonian god of the kingdom of 
death and of Fieberglut has in many respects to be regarded 
as the prototype of the late Jewish god of hell, who was 
simply taken over by Christendom, though withal other 
figures, such as that of the Persian Ahriman, may have 
codperated. Especially also the representation of hellfire 
could easily be deduced from this, that Nergal, the god of 
the kingdom of death, was thought of at the same time as 
the god of the glowing heat of the sun, of Fieberglut, asa 
raging firegod.” 

The hypothesis of the one time identity of the Canaanite 
Melek of the Valley of Hinnom and of Nergal would be 
attractive. We recall that Nergal’s double, the solar deity 
Ninib, possessed, in the Tell-Amarna period, a shrine in or 
near Jerusalem. That Nergal, the god of the baneful 
southern sun, should also have had his rites in the same 
neighborhood, is not unlikely, and the gorge of Hinnom 
may well have been their site.*1 In this case Zimmern’s 


suggestion would be approved; the notion of Gehenna would 
go back genetically and locally to the cult of the Babylo- 
nian firegod, transported in early days to Canaan. How- 


7 KAT®, p. 415. 

80 Winckler’s edition of the Letters, no. 185. Haupt holds (SBOT, 
Joshua, Eng. tr. p. 54) that Bit-Ninib is Jerusalem ; this is against the 
interpretation of Winckler and Knudtzon, and also of Zimmern, KAT, 
p. 411. We may note Clay’s recent valuable discovery of the equation of 
Ninib and En-Martu, the Lord of the Westland (Journ. Am. Or. Soc. 
xxviii. p. 185). There may be a survival of the god’s cult in the horses of 
the sun dedicated by the kings of Judah, 2 Ki. 23 1, and in the sacrosanct 
eastern gate of the temple in Ezekiel’s programme, the east appearing to 
have been Ninib’s special domain (see Jensen, op. cit. p. 457). The pig, 
which was sacrificed by renegades after the Exile (Isa. 654 66 s), was sacred 
to Ninib (see KAT®, p. 409 f.). 

81 The original chthonic nature of Nergal is maintained by Barton (Semitic 
Origins, p. 216), as against Jensen, Jastrow, and Zimmern. Barton’s rea- 
sonable hypothesis would increase the likeness between Nergal and Melek. 
The chief objection against it is the myth of Nergal’s overcoming and marry- 
ing Erishkigal, which would point to a translation of the former to the lower 
world. This myth, however, may have syncretistic origin, explaining how 
the local chthonic god of Kutha became the god of Hades in the pantheon. 
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‘ ever, there is no reason to doubt that the latter land 
possessed its own chthonic firegod, and we need go no 
farther than to suppose that Babylonian theology may have 
influenced the Melek cult.® 

It appears, then, to the writer that the Jewish theologu- 
menon of Gehenna may be regarded as autochthonous and 
original, so far as these adjectives may be applied to any 
religious ideas. We have seen that in the deep gorge below 
Jerusalem was worshipped a fierce nature deity, of chthonic, 
fiery character. The site of the cult was within the great 
mortuary district of the Holy City, and Melek was the king 
of the dead. Moreover, the region was one admirably fitted 
by nature and myth for an Inferno corresponding to the 
earthly Paradise of the future Jerusalem. How early the 
notion of the relation between Melek’s element of fire and 
the pains of hell came in, cannot be ascertained. The earli- 
est possible reference thereto is Isa. 30 33, belonging to the 
eighth century B.c. The pains of hell also appear in Deutero- 
Isaiah (Isa. 50 11): “In pain ye will couch.” Our knowl- 
edge of Babylonian theology concerning the lower world is 
too fragmentary either to throw light upon Babylonian ideas 
on the subject, or, by comparison, to infer the theology 
prevalent in Canaan. There can be little doubt that from 
early times there existed the notion of certain distinctions in 
hell, and it would not have been a long step for a higher 
ethical sense to project into the other world the moral dis- 
tinctions made in this world. The time arrived in Judaism 
when the belief in the resurrection established the doctrine 
of compensations after death. If the saints of the future 
were to enjoy Paradise in Zion, and those who were dead 
were to be raised to life again and enter the gates of the 
Holy City, then the notion of hellfire associated from 
primitive times with the local Melek cult, would naturally 

82In this connection the following equation may be suggested. The 
obscure reference in Am. 52 may be translated ‘‘Sakkfith, your king 
(melek), and Kéw4n, your images.’”?> Now Sakkfith-Kéwfin is probably 
Saturn, and Nergal was at one time identified with Saturn (see KAT’, 


pp. 410, 413), with which equation we may compare the other, Melek = 
Kronos-Saturn (Moore, op. cit. p. 3189) ; hence Nergal = Melek. 
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adapt itself to the requirements of sinners. The deep gorge 
below Jerusalem was capitally suited for the site of hell; the 
fires of its deity suggested the kind of punishment. And so 
we have in Isa. 66 25 the first sure representation of the 
notion of Gehenna. The dead sinners remain dead, —it is 
their corpses which are consumed by the unquenchable fire 
and the insatiable worm. But their spirits, according to 
ancient animistic notions, are still related to their bodies, 
and hence they are sensible of the physical torment. The 
picture is not developed; it doubtless spoke to well-estab- 
lished ideas. Probably the mouth of hell was regarded as 
open, in which, like a charnel-house ("13 pit, cistern), lay 
heaped the corpses of the wicked dead. It was a further 
step to the notion of the resurrection of the wicked, also to 
the last grand assize (Dan. 122). This development came 
in with the spiritualization of Jewish eschatology, when the 
final scene came to be more mystically conceived. But in 
the earlier Judaism it consorted with the Hebrew genius 
that the whole drama of the Latter Days should have its 
theatre about Jerusalem. 

The above thesis attempts to show the genetic develop- 
ment of the idea of Gehenna as a logical product of the 
Jewish soil. Unless we suppose such a native development, 
we have no quarter from which to explain the notion of 
hellfire. The references to this kind of torment in the 
Zoroastrian literature are exceedingly scant, and not of 
prime importance. In the Pahlavi Artdi Virdf there is 
reference to streams of glowing metal which form, along 
with cold and other evils, one of hell’s torments.® It is to 
be remembered that fire was the sacred element of the Per- 
sians, and hence it played too small a part in their idea of 
hell to have materially affected Jewish theology. 

88 See Hiibschmann, Die parsische Lehre vom Jenseits u. jiingsten Gericht, 
in Jahrbiicher f. Protestantische Theologie, 1879, pp. 222 f. The Essene, 
and also apocalyptic, doctrine of a cold hell is probably of Persian origin ; 
see Josephus, B. J. ii. 8, 11; Enoch, 100, 18; Test. Levi, 3; cf. also Dante’s 
lowest hell. 
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URING the nineteenth century these chapters suffered 
an exile from Palestine to Babylon for just seventy 
years ; beginning in the eighteen hundred twenties, when 
Gesenius took up the opinion of a few critical scholars and 
changed it from a minority to a majority; and ending in 
the eighteen hundred nineties, when Bernhard Duhm, like 
another Sheshbazzar, led his captivity captive. But accord- 
ing to the prevalent view this return was only partial, as in 
the days of Cyrus; the better portion of these chapters 
refused to follow their leader into Phenicia. Now, as of 
old, it is the good figs that are left in Babylon. Trito- 
Isaiah, the Palestinian, by the testimony of his creator and 
of those who believe in him, is a prophet of inferior rank, 
not worthy to be compared with Deutero-Isaiah his model. 
The works of the latter comprise, some say nine chapters, 
most say thirteen, others sixteen, from which are to be sub- 
tracted, however, according to Duhm and many more, the 
four poems on the Servant. I believe that not even nine 
chapters belong in Babylonia, but that all are Palestinian. 
If we were to plunge into the problem of the Servant of 
Jahwe, — whose ramifications Feldmann? has so patiently 
explored of late,—we should find confusion worse con- 
founded ; we could only say with Cornill (Theol. Rundschau, 
1900, S. 414 ff.), “I should like to see the man whose head 
would not spin around like a top from surveying these 
opinions, which run through all possible permutations, and 
contradict one another at all conceivable points.” 


1 Der Knecht Gottes, 1907. By attempting to cover the whole ground 
Feldmann takes some things at second-hand, and falls into a few natural 
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There are three different subjects which can hardly be 
separated— the question of date, the question of integrity, 
and the question of locality. Although the last is the ques- 
tion before us, it seems best to orient oneself on the other 
two. The question of date ought to be attacked (and 
decided, if possible) by historical evidence. What is the 
situation in these twenty-seven chapters? Were they writ- 
ten under Nabiina’id or Darius or Artaxerxes, or earlier 
than any of these, or later, or at various times? I answer 
with confidence: We cannot tell. The historical allusions 
are insufficient; they affect different minds, and even the 
same mind, differently. I am fond of quoting Kuenen’s 
dictum in his Godsdienst: “We know for certain that the 
last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah are the productions of a 
later prophet, who flourished in the second half of the sixth 
century B.c.” Despite the precision of this statement, 
Kuenen himself admitted, a few years after, that we know 
but in part ; he reduced the twenty-seven chapters of the 
Babylonian prophet to nine, extended the one author of 
the twenty-seven to a circle of authors, and the period 
of composition to the fifth century. And yet no new his- 
torical evidence had dawned upon him, nor has any been 
discovered in our generction, when K6nig still dates the 
whole within the single decade 549-540, and Torrey (who 
also believes in the unity of the poems) brings them down 
to the fifth or fourth century, while Cheyne and Kittel 
allow a range of two full centuries, from Cyrus to Ochus, 
and Bertholet requires for his theory almost two centuries 
more, to the Maccabees. The very same material, in the 
hands of Sellin, points to Zerubbabel in 1898, to Jehoiachin 
in 1901. In 1907 we have Workman regarding the tyrant 
oppressor in these chapters as the Babylonian power; we 
have also Thirtle identifying him with Sennacherib; and I 
would undertake to prove in the same way that he was 
Napoleon Bonaparte, as pious Englishmen believed only a 


errors. Thus, on page 26 he gives verbatim from Budde the correct state- 
ment of my general position (JBL, 1895), and then wrongly infers on the 
next page that I included 50 «-» among the Servant passages. 
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hundred years ago. In short, any man with a plausible 
theory and a lively historical imagination can use these 
chapters as a nose of wax and conform them to his par- 
ticular notion of chronology.? 

To pass now to the other preliminary subject, I think that 
one main reason why opinions are so divergent upon this 
second point is that each critic imports his own view of the 
date or dates into the question of integrity, a question which 
ought to be settled (and can be) not on historical, but on Uit- 
erary grounds. Cornill in his Introduction (1905) makes the 
following statement: “In any case, the conviction that chap- 
ters 56-66 are to be dissevered from Deutero-Isaiah, and are 
younger than the latter, may now be regarded as the pre- 
vailing view.” One can see at a glance both the truth and 
the extent of this prevalence by means of the folding sheet 
appended to Karl Cramer’s able monograph, The Historical 
Background of Isaiah 56-66.8 Here are eighteen critics, from 
Eichhorn, Ewald, and Bleek to Marti, Baudissin, and Cramer, 
each having his own analysis of these chapters, and all agree- 
ing to separate them wholly or partly from 40-55. <A year 
later Zillessen in Stade’s Zeitschrift (1906) tried to establish 
the same partition by an elaborate argument from diction; 
but in spite of the high commendation which Volz, in the 
Jahresbericht, pronounces upon this study, Zillessen has only 
reduced his own case to an absurdity. The complicated sys- 
tem of double borrowing by Trito- from Deutero-Isaiah, for 
which he argues, is credible only in the case of a modern 
scholar with a printed text before him. The real relation 
here is the conscious or unconscious harmony of a great poet 
with himself. It would be hard to find a plainer instance 

2 Sellin’s Das Ratsel des deuterojes. Buches (1908) defends the Jehoiachin 
theory. T.H. Weir, in the Westminster Review for March, 1908, holds that 
the Servant of Jehovah is Cyrus throughout, and yet that the name 
‘Cyrus’ is probably spurious in the only passages where it occurs! Conda- 
min, Le Serviteur de Jahvé in the Revue Biblique (April, 1908), supports 
the position of his Zsaie (1905), agreeing in the main with Feldmann. 

8 This essay was awarded a gold medal by the University of Dorpat in 
1902, but remained unpublished until 1905, when the author inserted some 


later references. My attention was first called to Cramer’s work by a letter 
from Professor Driver. 
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of a disputant who proves the position he means to demolish 
and demolishes the position he means to prove. 

As with the argument from diction, so with the rest — 
critics find what they look for. I cannot but regard as 
a great extravagance the assertion of Duhm (Jesaia, 1902, 
S. 380) that Trito-Isaiah differs as a writer from Deutero- 
Isaiah “so stark wie méglich.” The poetical vigor and 
beauty of the former are well sustained, instead of “sinking 
down for the most part into versified prose.” In this 
and in all respects the cycle of poems forming chapters 
40-66 belongs together, and stands at the summit of extant 
Hebrew literature. It would be easy to prove by Duhm’s 
methods that the author of the Second Part of Faust could 
never have written the First Part; and I say this after long 
and careful study of both parts. The fact that we happen 
to know Gothe to be the author of the whole cannot affect 
the axiom that things which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other. If the arguments in question disprove 
the unity of Isaiah 40-66, a fortiori they disprove the unity 
of Faust. 

In the midst of the general craze for dissecting Deutero- 
Isaiah a clear note of opposition is sounded by two of our 
associates in this Society *— Professor Torrey, in his Har- 
vard Summer School lectures (soon to be published, it is 
hoped), and Professor Beecher, in his Stone lectures at 
Princeton.’ The latter declares flatly (p. 278): “ The unity 
[of Isaiah 40-66] is disputed, but really there is no room 
for dispute. The twenty-seven chapters, however they 
originated, are a single poem.” Professor Torrey goes into 
particulars. There is one author for the whole, he says, and 
one great argument, occupying in its complete form nearly 
all of chapters 40-48, while the details are worked out with 
consummate ability and perfect consistency in 49-66. 

I fully accord with this position, which I hope to fortify 
by some further considerations. Let us suppose the twenty- 


The present paper was read before the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis in December, 1907. 
5 Published in 1905, with the title The Prophets and the Promise. 
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seven chapters had been just dug out of the ground without 
a clue to their history. Literary criticism, unentangled 
with any controversy respecting time or place, would pro- 
nounce on such questions as these: “Is this poetry or prose ? 
Is there one predominant theme or several detached ones? 
Do the various parts agree or differ in their mode of thought, 
in the elevation or plainness of their style, in the quality 
and character of their diction?” Thus isolated, the debate 
becomes simplified ; the chapters as we have them give no 
uncertain sound, I believe, upon all these points, but I shall 
touch upon only two. The answer to the first question is 
that this is poetry and not prose ; poetry of a highly imagi- 
native order and of a sustained and lofty tone, cruelly 
misapprehended when its glowing figures are treated like 
statements of dry fact. The very form is poetry, of two 
marked and definite types; so well transmitted also that, 
although it has come down to us through centuries of 
ignorant copyists, but slight changes are needed to bring 
out the beautiful melody. Far greater changes in the 
text are postulated by the criticism that is prevalent 
today. 

As to the next point there is one great theme, presented 
in two aspects, which, with constant variations, are sounded 
from beginning to end. That theme is by no means what 
Driver states it to be in his Introduction. Chapters 40 to 66 
deal, he says, “ throughout with a common theme, viz. Israel's 
restoration from exile in Babylon.” The italics are his. On 
the contrary, the theme is the supremacy of Jahwe, and the 
call of Israel to be his Servant, to reveal his light and truth 
to all mankind. Israel is unworthy; he is chastised and 
scattered for his sins. But Jahwe, who hath loved him, will 
bring home his banished from the four winds, and purify 
them, and glorify them; the incorrigible shall be destroyed 


6 Cf. Professor Briggs’s ‘‘Analysis of Isaiah 40-62,” in the Harper Memo- 
rial Volumes, published since this paper was read. But to argue from dif- 
erence of poetic form to difference of authorship is no more legitimate in 
‘* Deutero-Isaiah’ than in Tennyson. Professor Briggs attributes both ‘*the 
two great poems”’ to ‘‘ the great prophet of the Exile’ (p. 68). 
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and the nations shall be redeemed; then shall heaven and 
earth break forth into a shout of triumph.’ 

Stand at the centre and the twenty-seven chapters fall 
into harmony around you; stand out of focus and they 
fall into fragments, as Kosters and Cheyne, Duhm and Gress- 
mann, Littmann and Marti have been proving. 

We come in the third place to the question of locality. 
Even if the integrity of 40-66 were established, that would 
not settle the place of composition. We might hold, with 
Seinecke, that the author wrote in Palestine at the very 
time when his fellow-countrymen were exiled in Babylonia ; 
or with H. P. Smith (apparently, see Old Testament History, 
p- 871), that he wrote in Palestine at a later period ; or with 
Ewald, that he wrote in Egypt; or with Konig, that he 
wrote in Babylonia; or with several other critics that 
he wrote the earlier chapters in Babylonia, then came to 
Palestine with the returning exiles and finished the book 
there. But in this matter we should be ruled by the axiom 
that the whole is greater than a part. What is plain inter- 
prets what is obscure, and the larger prospect includes the 
smaller. The tender expostulation in 43 23. % is a plain 
passage, whether read as a reproach: “Thou hast not 
brought me the small cattle of thy burnt-offerings,”’ or 
as a question: “ Hast thou not brought me?” It would be 
wholly out of place in Babylonia; how should they bring 
the Lord’s offerings in a strange land? In the same chap- 
ter, vss. 5, 6, our author’s position is distinctly in the Holy 
Land, and his subject is the gathering thither of the chil- 
dren of God from all lands. “I will bring thy seed from 
the east and gather thee from the west. I will say to the 


7 Cf. Seinecke, Der Evangelist des alten Testaments, p. vi., “‘ Der Inhalt 
der Weissagung ist das neue Heil, die Herstellung und Vollendung des 
Reiches Gottes bis ans Ende der Welt. Was mehrfach als Zweck der 
Schrift dargestellt ist, die Exulanten wiirden ermahnt ins Vaterland zuriick- 
zukommen, solche Dinge sind blosse Folgerungen aus dem Hauptgedanken. 
Ist Kanaan das Land des gittlichen Segens, so versteht es sich von selbst, 
dass die versprengten Kinder aufgefordert werden in das freie Vaterhaus 
zuriickzukehren.”’ 
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north, Give up, and to the south, Keep not back; bring 
my sons from far, and my daughters from the end of 
the earth.” : 

That is the real Captivity,—the Dispersion, which began 
with Tiglath-Pileser, in 734 B.c., which continues under the 
Turk in 1908 A.p., and which some people suppose is just 
about to cease after lasting twenty-six centuries. Deutero- 
Isaiah lived in the time of the exile, it is true, but we must 
enlarge our conception of the exile. The fifty years (not 
seventy) which a few Jews spent in Babylonia after the fall 
of the Holy City were simply a sample of what was going 
on in many lands in the time of our prophet, whoever, when- 
ever, and wherever he was. 435.6 is not an isolated pas- 
sage; its parallel is 49 12: “ Lo, these shall come from far: 
and lo, these from the north and from the west; and these 
from the land of Sinim.” If the Polychrome Bible is right, 
read Syene, which is in the far South. Professor Torrey 
conjectures Zeman, which means the South. The Assouan 
papyri discovered in 1904 would favor the former view, 
as Lofthouse remarks in his Commentary (1907) on Ezekiel 
29 10. Thus, the banished are called home from at least 
three points of the compass — north, west, and south; and 
the first clause of the verse, “these shall come from far,” 
would naturally refer to the far east, since the Hebrews 
were wont to face the east when reckoning direction. So, 
then, it is not true that Deutero-Isaiah wrote chapters 
40-52 or 40-55 in Babylonia and then came to Palestine, for 
indications that point clearly to Palestine are in 43 and 49. 

When we use the phrase, “the great prophet of the Baby- 
lonian exile,” it is Ezekiel whom we ought to have in mind. 
For, as his latest commentator, whom I just cited, has 
observed (p. 12): “The exile was the period in which the 
Jewish nation seemed to stand between two worlds, ‘one 
dead, one powerless to be born.’ That what was best in the 
old revived, and that the new really did come to the birth, 
was the result of Ezekiel’s activity.” And then he adds,— 
with charming naiveté, from my standpoint,— “Even the 
other great prophet of the exile, vastly more familiar to 
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most people as he is to-day, had far less influence, as far as 
we can see, either on the Jews of the exile, or on their suc- 
cessors who returned to Palestine, than the exiled priest 
who lived among them by the river Chebar.” § 

But whither is this leading us? Is not the very rationale 
of a Babylonian habitat for Deutero-Isaiah the necessity of 
positing that prophet among the exiles there, to account for 
the great facts that the fidelity of the people was preserved 
in the furnace of affliction and that the restoration was 
effected? Have we not been told with constant iteration 
for the last hundred years,® that “the persons whom the 
prophet addresses, the people amongst whom he lives and 
moves, whose feelings he portrays, whose doubts he dispels, 
whose faith he confirms [my italics], are . . . the Jewish ez- 
tiles in Babylonia” [Driver’s italics]? That “to arouse the 
indifferent, to reassure the wavering, to expostulate with the 
doubting, to announce with triumphant confidence the cer- 
tainty of the approaching restoration [from Babylon] is the 
aim of the great prophecy”? If we are to understand 
that this work was accomplished by Ezekiel instead of 
Deutero-Isaiah, we are certainly making some progress in 
comprehending the history of the period in question. 

I grant, to be sure, that the forty-seventh chapter of 
Isaiah treats of Babylon, and so do the first two verses 
of chapter 46, but Babylon here is regarded as the best 
known example of foreign idolaters and oppressors in the 
time then present, just as the past bondage in Egypt is so- 
often referred to in these chapters. This fact, by the way,. 
does not go far toward fixing the date; for during several. 
centuries Babylon was the natural representative in the 
eyes of the Jews of the great world-power in the East. 

There are a few other places in our present text of 
Isaiah 40-66 where the names Cyrus and Babylon occur ; 


8 Cf. Toy, Enc. Bib. s.v. ‘* He [Ezekiel] was the last of the prophets — 
prophetism accomplished its work in securing substantially the victory of 
monotheism. The writers who are massed under the name of the Second 
Isaiah are seers rather than prophets.”’ 


® The quotations are from Driver, Isaiah: His Life and Times, p. 133. 
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but six years ago Professor Torrey showed, in a paper before 
this Society, that these are awkward insertions by a late 
editor, who wished to connect our chapters with the book of 
Ezra. The secondary character of the name Cyrus in the 
most important passage of all, 451, can be made very clear. 
The subject presented in the whole section, 45 1-7, is not 
Cyrus at all, but the Servant of Jahwe, who is characterized 
precisely as in 41 and 42. In all three passages, Jahwe 
upholds him by his right hand, and gives him victory over 
all foes, in order that the world may know that Jahwe and 
he alone has done it. It is not strange that Sellin (Das 
Ratsel, pp. 57, 58) finds numerous parallels between Cyrus 
and the Servant ! 

There is a well-known poem by James Montgomery, be- 
ginning somewhat like this: “Hail to the Lord’s Anointed, 
to Cyrus, great David’s greater Son.” That cannot be quite 
correct, however, for it is not poetry at all. This single test 
enables us to expel the interpolation, not only from the 
hymn book, but also from Isa. 451; for the latter is as 
truly metrical as the former, the rhythm as regular, the 
assonances nearly so. 


Hail to the Lord’s Anointed, 
Great David’s greater Son. 
Hail, in the time appointed, 
His reign on earth begun. 


rons mit ose aD 

3 pM Ww 

_ BD ried 1 

nmax oso sae 
Thus saith Jahwe to his Anointed, 

Whose right hand I have holden 

To bring down nations before him, 
And the loins of kings I will loose. 


Turn now to 48 20. 21, where the imagery is drawn from 
the Exodus, when the water gushed from the rock, but the 
theme is the redemption of Israel, or Jacob, who is called 
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the Servant of Jahwe here also. His great salvation, a 
spiritual blessing, is to be proclaimed to the end of the 
earth. The prosaic editor inserts 5255 and to balance it 
Ow, just as at 48 14 and 4314. Even so, modern com- 
mentators, equally prosaic, degrade this frequent spiritual 
metaphor of water for the thirsty, and springs in the desert, 
into the literal picture of watering a returning caravan ; 
whereas the author’s own interpretation appears at 44 3, “I 
will pour water upon him that is thirsty and streams upon 
the dry ground; I will pour my spirit upon thy seed, and 
my blessing upon thine offspring.” 

Whether or not the words 533 and D™W5D have been 
inserted into the passages noted above, at all events the 
writer’s own standpoint remains fixed at Jerusalem. The 
return from exile is not alone from the east, but the whole 
includes the part. This is seen again at 60 4. 9, which thus 
will supply another link between Deutero-Isaiah and the 
supposed Trito-Isaiah. Thy sons shall come from far; the 
ships of Tarshish are waiting to bring them home. As 
Torrey well remarks, this would be an impossible feat if 
they were to be brought from Babylon. 

The kind of evidence that determines the locality of an 
author may be historical or literary or both, but often it 
belongs to a third class — circumstantial evidence. This has 
the advantage of letting its victim reveal his habitat uncon- 
sciously, as in the case of Simon Peter; the more fervently 
he cursed, the more surely he betrayed himself, for no Gali- 
lean would have been in that company unless he were a 
friend of the Nazarene teacher. 

Thirty years ago the attention of the world was focussed 
on a celebrated trial, now so far forgotten that it is no 
impeachment of the intelligence of our young people if they 
never heard of Arthur Orton, the English butcher. Laying 
claim to the Tichborne estates, he was shrewd enough to 
acquaint himself beforehand with the history and habits of 
the family in England; but one thing he did not know was 
that the man he was personating spent a good part of his 
boyhood in France. It was proven, in the course of the 
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long trial, that Orton was utterly ignorant of many things 
which the real Sir Roger must have known, while he knew 
much of which the other must have been ignorant. He 
was convicted and sentenced; in good part on the circum- 
stantial evidence of locality. Let us see if the same kind of 
evidence applies to the case in hand. The learned counsel 
for this assumed prophet of Babylonia assert that he lived 
there, and wrote many of these chapters there. How is it, 
we reply, that he does not know Babylonia? that his en- 
vironment, down to the minutest particulars, is Palestinian 
and not Babylonian? It cannot be because there was noth- 
ing in Babylon which would interest a Jewish patriot. One 
absorbs his surroundings even against his will. Ezekiel 
furnishes an instructive contrast here. Never was there a 
prophet with intenser Jewish feeling. Moreover, he grew 
up to maturity in Jerusalem, and served there in the temple, 
while Deutero-Isaiah, according to the prevailing view, 
passed his whole formative period, and did his chief work, 
in Babylonia ; in fact, it is doubtful if he ever saw Palestine. 
Ezekiel’s youth was passed under the powerful influence of 
Jeremiah and his associates ; his latest writings were occu- 
pied almost solely with the restored ritual sketched for the 
Holy Land; his heart was there perpetually. How can it 
but be that we shall find Deutero-Isaiah far more saturated 
with the Babylonian environment than is Ezekiel? But 
precisely the reverse is what we do find. 

The numerous illustrations in Professor Toy’s Polychrome 
Ezekiel picture to the eye at a glance the objects amid 
which that prophet lived and moved. As Dean Stanley puts 
it (Jewish Church, II, p. 523), “He had wandered through 
the vast halls of Assyrian monuments and there gazed on 
all that Assyrian monuments have disclosed to us of human 
dignity and brute strength combined,— the eagle-winged 
lion, human-headed bull.” There is no suggestion of such 
scenes in Deutero-Isaiah. Mark, again, the contrast between . 
the two with respect to the products of nature. Ezekiel’s 
references are mainly commercial ; Deutero-Isaiah’s mainly 
agricultural. For instance, he describes like an eye-witness 
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the process of threshing and the dissipation of the chaff. 
Ezekiel’s words for wheat, barley, and spelt are in the 
plural, and refer to the product, not the growing grain ; he 
has no word for threshing. The only peculiar tree he men- 
tions is the plane tree, 31 8, [i2"9, a word occurring only 
once elsewhere, namely in J’s narrative, where Jacob peels 
the wood of that tree in this very Mesopotamia. In Isaiah 
40-66, but nowhere in Ezekiel, we read of SWI and "YEN grass, 
“IED briars, P\¥93 thorns. Ezekiel has, it is true, his own rare 
word for thorn, foo or foo, found but twice in the Hebrew 
Bible, and both times in Ezekiel. But 71¥53 also occurs 
only twice in the Hebrew Bible, once in Deutero-Isaiah, and 
once in a prophet of Jerusalem. Is it not plain, then, that 
Ezekiel had before him a Babylonian thorn (possibly pop 
is a Babylonian word) and Deutero-Isaiah a Palestinian ; 
especially as there are twenty-two Hebrew words for thorn, 
and among them these two are selected in just this way? 
Thus we impale the defendant on the point of his own 
thorn.” 

Passing from natural to artificial objects, we find in 
Deutero-Isaiah the simple implements of the carpenter, the 
farmer, and the household, e.g. T¥9O aze, MEP chisel, 
TW graver, MINS compasses, “W909 nails, PI" soldering, + 
bucket, DXPt chains, IVD threshing-sledge, NIP hammer, 
FAWN quiver, W259 net, PU and ‘M5 wine-press, Pp curtain, 
OD stool, FMWD wick, NYSP goblet. 

Not one of these is in Ezekiel. His artificial objects 
present a bewildering variety; none of the following are 
in Deutero-Isaiah, and many more might be adduced. [IN 
mast, OWS oar, NID harp, T2¥ bracelet, {VW ivory, VER “US 
carpets, D'HEW hooks, “ND cage, ban whitewash, SP" pave- 
ment, W739 area, 13 roof, PMX gallery. Unconsciously these 
prophets are revealing the fact that Ezekiel, and not Deutero- 


10 Note also branch, Eze. *™¥B, Dt. Isa. "23; twig, Eze. ‘Met, Dt. Isa. 
BE; willow, or rather poplar, Eze. MBXBY, Dt. Isa. N37D. It would seem 
probable that both refer to the Populus euphratica. See the article “ Wil- 
low’ in Enc. Bib., by Norman M’Lean and Thistleton Dyer ; cf. on the 
other side the article “* Willow”’ in Jewish Enc., by Léw and Hirsch. 
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Isaiah, is familiar with commerce. In fact, it is doubtful if 
half a dozen words in the latter’s works could be called 
commercial terms, apart from such general expressions as 
‘TT and jo to measure, “TVS price, DD purse, DIRS 
balances. 

Ezekiel has WS and 1A measure, 555 to traffic, m5 
and MND merchandise,4 “Wo to exchange, [3P goods, TRISN 
increase, WW interest, 31M debt, 55m and San pledge, fiaitd 
wares, JOM treasure, Sow shekel, MER ephah, M3 bath, [7 hin, 
“2M homer, 17) gerah, 3 cor, 13 pound, MAX cubit. 

None of these are in Deutero-Isaiah. The contrast be- 
tween the two is especially significant in their allusions to 
precious stones. Ezekiel has 75 ruby, O18 carnelian, 
TTD topaz, BI carbuncle, MVR" corals, MEW" jasper, 
WwN yellow jasper, po onyx(?), F273 emerald, “ED sap- 
phire, "2 diamond or adamant. 

Deutero-Isaiah, on the other hand, mentions only three 
precious stones, all used figuratively in the same connection 
(54 11. 12), “VED sapphire, T2953 ruby (both these are in 
Ezekiel, as above), and the dma Aeydpevor, MPR, of doubt- 
ful meaning.” 

The accumulating testimony might well justify us in ex- 
claiming to the defendant: “Thou art a Palestinian, and 
thy speech bewrayeth thee.” I can only hint, however, at 
the variety and fulness of the similar evidence which 
patient research discovers in the documents as they lie 
before us. It is more important to direct attention to the 
nature of the proof in question. 

Twenty-six years ago, when I published, for another pur- 
pose, a mass of material like this,% the argument was mis- 
apprehended in two directions. The force of it lies, first, in 
the accumulation of a multitude of particulars, no one of 


11 But most critics read the verb here, 27 15, as in vv. 12, 16, 18, 21 (bis), 
86. Ez. 27 is crowded with commercial details, Contrast the two occur- 
rences of the root "M® in Dt. Isa.; ‘the labor of Egypt and the trafic 
(Me) of Cush’? 45 4; and 47 15 “‘thy merchants,” referring to Babylon. 

12 Wellhausen, Cheyne and others would read E3 for 72 in Isa, 54 1. 

18 Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1882. 
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which may be of more consequence to the final result, pro- 
portionally, than a single thread to a strong rope; and, 
secondly, in the unconscious fidelity with which any given 
author absorbs and reproduces his own environment, which 
may thus be detected. An instance of the one kind of 
misconception appears in Cheyne’s Introduction to the Book 
of Isaiah. I had mentioned, among scores of similar data, 
the fact that Deutero-Isaiah speaks of snow as a common 
phenomenon, “ the snow cometh down from heaven,” whereas 
Ezekiel, in Babylonia, has no occasion to mention snow. 
Upon this Cheyne remarks, p. 274: “That the writer of 
chaps. xl.-lv. has a good knowledge of Palestine may be 
granted, though Mr. Cobb surely attaches too much impor- 
tance to the mention of snow in lv. 10.” The fallacy here 
is that which Whately’s Logie illustrates by an extreme 
instance, as follows: “All the apples on the tree are worth 
twenty shillings; this is an apple on the tree; therefore 
this is worth twenty shillings.” 

The other kind of misconception is exemplified by De- 
litzsch in the fourth edition of his Commentary on Isaiah, 
p- 402, Anm. 1: “Ueberhaupt sind die Naturbilder eines 
Schriftstellers kein sicheres Anzeichen seiner wirklichen 
Naturumgebung. ... Von Gazellen-Augen, Rhinoceros- 
Dickhautigkeit, Hippopotamus-Plumpheit kann reden wer 
diese Tiere nur etwa aus zoologischer Schausiellung kennt. 
Ich finde nicht durch Cobb erwiesen, dass Ezechiel babylo- 
nische und Jes. II dagegen palistinische Naturumgebung 
verrat.” The fallacy here lies in obscuring the difference 
between conscious and unconscious allusions. In the same 
unspecialized way in which Delitzsch’s assumed visitor to 
the Museum tells what he saw there, Deutero-Isaiah dis- 
courses in chapter 47 about the astrologers and necro- 
mancers of Babylon. But his Palestinian references are 
minute and particular, and run through all the departments 
of life, in a fashion that could not be counterfeited without 
great risk of detection. If the man whom Delitzsch depicts 


%# This is the only reference which his Introduction makes to my 
researches. 
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as frequenting the zodlogical gardens should claim to have 
studied those animals in their native haunts, he would be 
pretty sure to be tripped up in his narrative by the circum- 
stantial evidence of locality. 

In 1877 William Urwick devoted ten pages of his mono- 
graph on the Servant of Jehovah to a study of the agri- 
cultural terms used in Isa. 40-66, and drew the natural 
inference that the author lived among the gardens and 
vineyards, the hills and valleys, of Palestine, rather than 
among what he termed “the vast, dry, monotonous plains 
of Babylon.” Professor Driver replied (in Isaiah, his Life 
and Times) that for all we know the writer may have been 
a tiller of the soil in some country district of Babylonia out- 
side the great city. When Driver wrote thus, the belief 
prevailed among Old Testament critics that the historical 
background throughout the twenty-seven chapters was the 
exile in Babylonia, and that this fact ruled the entire situ- 
ation, overriding all other evidence. At present the emi- 
nent scholars who hold that theory are extremely few, and 
the case reduces to a mere argumentum ab ignorantia. For 
the existence of a great Jewish prophet in Babylonia in the 
sixth century, other than Ezekiel, there is not a particle of 
historical evidence, unless the book of Daniel is historical ; 
nor is there a solitary tradition to put in the balance. On 
the other hand, the belief that our chapters proceed from 
Palestine is not a hypothesis, but the uniform historical 
tradition, which is fortified by the local color of those chap- 
ters so manifoldly and so minutely that it cannot be offset 
by theories assumed simply to meet objections.% 

To conclude: since it is conceded by most critics that 
chapters 56-66 are Palestinian, let us glance through 40-55, 
and observe the chief marks of place not already mentioned. 

16 Kdnig’s use of the argument from locality is instructive ; see The Exiles’ 
Book of Consolation, pp. 126-132. He labors (literally) to show that the 
word of the prophet in 52 11, “Go ye out from thence,’’ means ‘‘ from Baby- 
lon,’’ though the prophet was there himself; and that when Jahwe says in 
52 5, ‘* What do I here ?*’ he means “‘in Babylon,” although Jerusalem and 


Zion are mentioned four times in the immediate context, and Babylon not 
at all. 
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The scene in 40 2 is Jerusalem, and there is no suggestion 
of Babylon in the whole chapter. The reference in this verse 
to the seventy years’ exile is a fancy of the commentators. 
To Jerusalem, like a king, comes Jahwe (vs. 3) through 
the wilderness, as in the highly poetical parallel, Ps. 68 5: 
“Sing unto God, make melody to his name ; Cast up a high- 
way for him that rideth through the deserts.” I prefer to 
give the received text rather than, with Briggs, to conjecture 
another text.¥ 

In 40 9 Jerusalem shouts the good news from the moun- 
tain top to the cities of Judah. Some scholars imagine that 
in 40 10. 11 Adonai Jahwe’s reward which is with him is the 
ransomed people, whom they picture him as leading across 
the Arabian desert. As well introduce the same imagery 
into the 23d Psalm. If not appropriate there, what is the 
occasion for it here? In 40 16 the reference to Lebanon, by 
a poet whose daily vision was bounded by that glorious 
range, is certainly natural; coming from a resident of Baby- 
lonia, it would be less natural. 

In 41 9 Abraham, the Babylonian, is said to have been 
called from the ends of the earth; of course, then, the 
writer was not in Babylonia himself. Critics have tried to 
show that the reference here is to Jahwe’s calling Israel out 
of Egypt, but see the discussion in my “Servant of Jahweh,” 
JBL, 1895. In 41 27 the scene is still Zion and Jerusalem. 
In 42 11 Kedar and Sela have nothing to do with pilgrims 
through the desert, who are nowhere suggested. In 42 16 
the prophet is in the Holy City, for the blind are to be 
brought, not sent. 433 is simply an Oriental and poetical 
way of saying that Israel is more precious to Jahwe than 
Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seba. The “new thing” in 48 19-21 is 
not a literal march through the wilderness, but as always, 
under the image of the Exodus, there is depicted the coming 

16 The above parallel is adduced in Sellin’s Serubbabel, replying to which 
Konig asks if Sellin really thinks that Jahwe needs a path made for him 
through the desert. *Q Bd6os! Sellin’s section, ‘‘ Babylonian influences on 
the author of the Servant passages” (Das Ratsel, pp. 98-111) is most likely 


to convince those who already believe that the author in question was in 
Babylonia to be influenced. 
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redemption and home-gathering of scattered Israel. 43 28, 
if the text is right, points to the sanctuary in Jerusalem. 
The sarcasm on idol-making in 44 belongs as naturally to 
Palestine as elsewhere. 45 13 refers to the Servant of Jahwe, 
This passage, as Torrey points out, may lie at the basis of 
ali these interpolations. The Servant will build up Jerusa- 
lem, and will redeem the exiles everywhere. In 46 11, if we 
read (with Torrey) “t3) for the strange word 0"), the whole 
context is harmonious. 48 14. 15 condenses all the Servant 
passages. Here at any rate the standing interpolation is 
obvious; “Jahwe hath loved him (i.e. Israel); he shall 
execute his counsel and his might. I have spoken, I have 
called him, I have brought him, he shall prosper.” As 49 12 
has been already shown to refer to the great home-coming 
from every land, so the same subject runs through the whole 
preceding and following context. 501 gives the reason for 
all Israel’s chastisements, not merely for Nebuchadnezzar’s 
conquest. Zion is the object in 513. 51 11 is a universal, 
not local, return. In 5114 the margin of R. V. is right; 
the bowed one shall be loosed. 51 17 to 52 12 is an extended 
address to Jerusalem, the mother of us all, who is to wel- 
come her elect that come from the four winds. 53 has no 
mark of place, but in 54 Zion enlarges her tent, or as 555 
puts it, nations run unto her. In 56 12, to go out with joy 
and be led forth with peace, is not to emigrate from Baby- 
lon, but (under the image of the Exodus) to receive all the 
spiritual security that the phrase connotes; cf. Alexander in 
loco. 

To recapitulate: from first to last Jerusalem is the centre 
of interest, and the natural standpoint for the development 
of the twofold theme. Jahwe is exalted; for he dwelleth on 
high ; he hath filled Zion with judgment and righteousness. 
Jahwe hath made bare his holy arm in the eyes of all the 
nations; and all the ends of the earth shall see the salvation 
of our God. 
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The Text and Interpretation of Ecclesiastes 5 19 


GEORGE A. BARTON 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


nas passage: OXORT DM! The SP sts x +p 
si35 Mrimswa Ny presents great difficulties, which 
have long been recognized by interpreters. The Hiph. 
part. 23% may be from the root (1) 739 “to answer,” or 
from the root (II) 35 “to be engrossed, anxious, wearied 
with,” identical with the Ar. Ge and the Syr. is. 
(IIT) Some have understood the verb in the sense of the 
Syr. bas, Ar. oe “to sing,” and (IV) still others with 


the Ar. ot “to be rich.” Recent commentators have, 


however, varied between (I) and (II), and the other sug- 
gestions do not need serious consideration. 

In favor of (I) 39, “to answer,” the names of Déderlein, 
Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Ewald, Delitzsch, Nowack, Wright, 
and McNeile may be quoted. In favor of (II) 33 “to 
engross,” Knobel, De Jong, Siegfried, Wildeboer, and Haupt 
(Ecel., p. 23 and JBL, xix. p. 71). 

In either case a difficulty is felt in that as the text stands 
the verb has no object. Various emendations of the text 
have accordingly been suggested, the one most popular being: 
the emendation of MMSV3 to MWAWA, so that ind will no- 
longer be a genitive and may become the object of the verb. 

The real solution of the problem is, I think, found in an: 
appeal to the versions. So far as I know, all the elements of 
the solution have never been put together by a single com- 
mentator, though Siegfried closely approaches it. 

G reads: drt ove Gdra prncOnoera tas jucpas THs Sons 
avtod > St 6 eds meptoma avrov év evppootvy xapdias avoid, t.e. 
the LXX: took 733% to be from (II) 39, and had before 
them the reading 733%. This latter point McNeile has per- 
ceived (Ecclesiastes, p. 144), but has overlooked the former. 
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S reads: 


eae vf 4 o 


aad) \écpeo aS fase Jad; 
in which the root Ws as in Heb. might mean “answer” or 
“engross, occupy,” and is accordingly ambiguous, but which 
clearly supports the reading W3>%. 

The D reads: “ Non enim satis recordabitur dierum vitae 
suae, eo quod Deus occupet deliciis cor ejus.” This sup- 
ports those who connect 33% with (II) 73>, but does not 
favor the reading 735%. It supports instead the reading 
125 mnaws. 

Tf does not translate, but gives a paraphrase, in which it 
is evident that they connected 735% with 739 “to humble, 
afflict.” 

The Arabic reads the last half of the verse : 

- ae- 99 --"- Ove S s 

a5 ym gs RdaKS aN BY 

i.e.“ For God attracts him by the pleasure of his heart,” 

supporting both the interpretation of 32 as from (II) 
m3 and the reading Wd%. 

Professor Haupt (JBL, xix. p. 71) claims that we should 
emend the passage according to D. It seems to me clear, 
however, that © the oldest version supplies a simpler and 
clearer reading, which is supported by the Syr. and 
Ar., and that we should follow its rendering, “For not 
much will he notice ("51") the days of his life, for God 
engrosses him with the joy of his heart.” This fits the 
preceding context admirably, and gives a much more appro- 
priate meaning than “answer.” The chief difficulty in the 


passage was created by the falling out of a | at the end of 
Wy. 
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The Relation of Priests to Sacrifice before the 
Exile 


OWEN H. GATES 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


§ 1. Priests in the early narratives of the period of the 
Judges and David. 

The story of Micah and his priests! offers the most inter- 
esting material. Micah lived in the highlands of Ephraim, 
a private man, but maintaining a considerable establishment. 
One feature of it was a shrine, with an oracle. The first 
priest whom he had was his son, whom he consecrated for 
the purpose. This arrangement was satisfactory until there 
appeared a professional priest, a Levite, unemployed, seem- 
ingly seeking employment. Here Micah saw a rare oppor- 
tunity to improve upon earlier conditions. He hired the 
Levite for a stipulated sum, and congratulated himself on 
the results. Later a migrating tribe, Dan, came that way, 
after the region had been explored by a company of scouts. 
The scouts had been surprised to find there so well ordered 
a sanctuary; they had made use of it to inquire of God; 
and now they recommended that the tribe appropriate the 
whole establishment. The Levite was not reluctant, for it 
was a much better position that was offered him. His case 
was much like that of Dinah as described by Renan in his 
Histoire du peuple @Israel. The painstaking translator 
makes him say of her, “ Dinah was not done violence to, she 
was merely eloped with.” The Levite went with the Dan- 
ites, and the apparatus which he took with him is described 
as consisting of the ephod, the teraphim, and the graven 


1 Judges 17, 18. 


LV 
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image.? The scope of the story seems to require here the 
mention of all the essential features of the sanctuary, and we 
may assume that these objects comprised its furniture. Of 
an altar and its utensils, and of sacrifice and its apparatus, 
there is no mention throughout the whole circumstantial 
narrative. The priesthood is in existence, and that not in 
its crude beginning. Although there is but one priest in 
the story, he is one of a trained guild, and evidently its 
members confined themselves to the one calling. The sanc- 
tuary, too, is fully equipped. Sacrifice, however, is wholly 
ignored in the passage. It is also significant that the priest 
appears in the pay of another, acting in his stead, and accept- 
able to him, because he considers him acceptable to God. 

In Saul’s time Ahijah, a priest, is with the army, with 
the ephod,? and is wont to advise the king by its means 
with reference to such matters as giving battle and the 
discovery of treachery. There is a city of priests, Nob,® 
with ephod and shewbread, and various memorials. When 
David wishes aid of the priest, he asserts that he is in the 
king’s service and the help is promptly rendered. When 
Saul discovers that the priest has aided his enemy, he does 
not scruple to punish the whole company of priests as he 
would any other subordinates whom he considered disloyal 
to him. They were his own subjects, as the priest was in 
Micah’s pay. David also has a priest with him,® who 
inquires of Yahwe for him; and when he becomes king, he 
directs the movements of the priests as a matter of course. 
It was one function of the priests to carry the ark, as in the 
narrative of the rebellion of Absalom.’ The sacred objects 
under the charge of the priests were preserved in enclosures 
of various names. 


§ 2. Altars and sacrifice as described in the same early nar- 
ratives. 

Gideon entertained the mal’ak unawares at Ophrah,® out 

218%. If ‘* graven image” is a redactional addition, our use of the pas- 
sage is not affected. 

$1 Sam. 14s. 18, LXX. £14 9. 51 Sam. 21. 

6 1 Sam. 23 9, 307. 72 Sam. 15 2. 8 Judges 6 11. 
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of doors, under a terebinth. He gave him lavish food, and 
because the guest was the messenger of Yahwe, the food 
became a sacrifice, and the rock on which it was served an 
altar. So the rock where Samson’s parents received the 
visit of the mal’ak® became an altar. And numerous other 
altars and sacrifices are mentioned incidentally, without 
the slightest reference to priests in connection with 
them. 

The story of Samuel and Saul at the sacrifice is the most 
important testimony for this period.” Saul and his servant 
in search of the lost asses come to the land of Zuph, to a 
city stated (in the commentaries) to be Ramah. They in- 
quire for the man of God, and find Samuel, who invites 
them to a great sacrifice. It is to be to-day at the high 
place, and the people will wait for Samuel to bless the sacri- 
fice before they eat it. The feast is eaten in a room maw, 
and the guests come by invitation. Samuel invites Saul, 
as he has presumably invited the rest, and gives directions 
about the food. The narrative has a clear mark of antiquity 
in the name 8" applied to Samuel, which demands and 
receives an explanation ; but there seems no consciousness 
of any incongruity in the description of the conduct of the 
sacrifice. The only official present was the prophet, and 
the duty which he performs, aad for which the people will 
certainly wait, is one not performed by priests even in the 
sacrificial ritual of P. It could be nothing ritually pre- 
scribed for a sacrifice, but seems to be a mark of honor 
bestowed on the prophet, unless indeed we regard it as the 
sufficient evidence that he is the host at this feast, which is 
also a sacrifice. 

After the victory over the Philistines, Saul discovers” 
that the army are eating with the blood. He bids them 
bring their animals to a great stone where he makes an altar; 
there they are to eat properly without the blood. There 
were priests with the army at the time, as is expressly 
stated, but no mention is made of them in this connection, 
although the whole emphasis in the incident is upon the 


913 19 #. 101 Sam. 9. 11 Sam. 14 31 ft. 
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correct method of feasting. Later we read™ that it was 
Gad the seer who counselled David to build the altar, at the 
threshing floor of Araunah. 

The evidence then uniformly supports the view that there 
was no sacrificial priesthood in Israel down to the time of 
the temple ; and sacrifice was certainly so well established 
by that time that it is safe to eliminate priestly ritual from 
our thought of its essential character. Thus far, moreover, 
there is no evidence that sacrifices are prescribed. And 
these two statements are really one; for if they were pre- 
scribed, it must have been at the hands and under the con- 
trol of priests, and if priests and their attendance had been 
essential to the proper performance of sacrifice, it would not 
have remained very long wholly voluntary. 


§ 3. Priests in the early narratives of the Pentateuch. 

We proceed now to inquire how the tradition preserved in 
these early narratives (we can now call them J and E), pic- 
tures the customs of still earlier times, as regards priests. 
There is in fact only the slightest mention of them in these 
sections of the Pentateuch. The priests in Egypt are said™® 
to have had a portion from Pharaoh. There was a priest of 
Midian, later Moses’ father-in-law, represented by E* as 
possessed of flocks and daughters. During the wander- 
ings, Jethro made his son-in-law a visit, praised his God 
exceedingly, “took burnt offerings® and sacrifices vst oie, 
and Aaron came, and all the elders of Israel, to eat bread 
with Moses’ father-in-law before God.” This reads more 
like the description of an ordinary banquet with sacrificial 
accompaniment than like a sacrifice arranged by Jethro in 
his character as priest; and we take it, not as proving that a 
priest must be at every sacrifice, but that he may be there, 
and if he is present, he acts very much as any other man 
acts; in this particular passage he is host as was Samuel 
above. 


12 2 Sam. 24. 18 Gen. 47 2. Or is this J2? 
14 Ex. 2 16 fff. 16 Ex, 18. 
16 Plural, Kittel after the versions. WV. 12. 
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Priests are again mentioned at Sinai, where they are de- 
scribed as those that come near Yahwe.® On this occasion 
they are charged not to break through the established limits 
in order to come to Yahwe. At the crossing of the Jordan ™ 
the ark was carried by the priests. Likewise at the capture 
of Jericho,” where priests also blew the rams’ horns. With 
these two passages in view, it is safe to say that when it is 
stated?! that during the wanderings the ark went on in ad- 
vance of the people to locate the camp, it was carried by the 
priests. 

The representation of Aaron in the latest literature as a 
priest with ritual duties is so familiar to the reader of the 
Bible that it is worth while noting just what is said of him 
in the narratives of J and E. In these sections Aaron is 
called Moses’ brother, the Levite,* of fluent speech. He is 
represented as Moses’ assistant in Egypt and in the wander- 
ings. With Hur he helped Moses hold up the rod of God to 
secure victory over Amalek. He was among those called 
to Jethro’s feast. He and Hur were appointed temporary 
judges while Moses was on the mount. While Moses tarried 
aloft he made a golden calf,® and built an altar before it, 
and proclaimed a feast on the morrow. “And they rose 
up early on the morrow, and offered burnt offerings and 
brought peace offerings; and the people sat down to eat and 
to drink, and rose up to play.”* If it were not for the 
later view of Aaron as priest, no one would assume that on 
this occasion he was exercising a distinctly priestly function 
in connection with the sacrifice and festival of the people. 
It would be ludicrous to suppose that his proclamation of a 
feast imposed an obligation of sacrifice upon the people, 
such as, for example, was done by the priestly code. In 
this case, as all along, Aaron is acting as Moses’ assistant 
and representative. In JE there is no trace of the later 
view of Aaron as priest. It is true that the title is found 
in the Deuteronomic review of the history of the wander- 


18 Ex, 19 22. 19 Josh. 3. 2 Ch. 6. 
21 Num. 10 3s. 22 Ex. 4. 14. : 2 Ex. 17 ft. E. 
% Ex. 18 12. % Ex. 32. 8 V. 6. 
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ings,” which in the main follows the tradition of JE, but 
this is valueless as unsupported testimony to the older view. 
There is one other passage assigned to JE that mentions 
priests in connection with sacrifice. In the Blessing of 
Moses, the section referring to Levi alludes first to the Urim 
and Thummim, and to his ignoring of family ties in the 
intensity of his loyalty to Yahwe’s service, and then pro- 
ceeds : — 
‘¢ They shall teach Jacob thine ordinances, 

And Israel thy law : 

They shall put incense before thee, 

And whole burnt offering upon thine altar.’ 2 
Cutting, as this verse does, squarely across the contention 
that priests were not concerned with sacrifice in early Israel, 
of course it must be explained away! But seriously, there 
is enough in the text to raise the question whether we have 
in the verse a genuine JE sentiment, in good order. Con- 
fining ourselves entirely to the one verse, and omitting some 
considerations that are of weight chiefly to those already 
convinced, the following points may be noted. The noun, 
M10, with the ending *,, is found only here. The word 
for incense ordinarily has the segholate form of the feminine 
ending. This is not a serious difficulty, but still is notice- 
able. Brown treats it as a separate word, calls it masculine, 
and translates it “smoke of sacrifice,” connecting it with 
the early and rare meaning of M"O, rather than with the 
common meaning “incense” which does not occur before the 
seventh century. Again, the Hebrew translated “ before 
thee,” is 283 and not the usual PIB. It is then, literally, 
“in thy nostril,” and not plural as the margin of R.V. gives 
it in the interest of a smooth expression. *€ as the organ 
of smell has one parallel in the Old Testament, namely, Ps. 
115 6. This is late enough to suggest a late origin of the 
verse in Deuteronomy. But even in this Psalm it is not used 
of Yahwe, but of an idol. ‘ Noses have they, but they smell 
not.” Ordinarily, of course, the word is used for anger; a 


27 Deut. 10. 2 Deut. 33 10. 
29 G. F. Moore in £. B., art. ‘‘ Incense.” 
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few times for the organ of breathing. If the poet is bound 
in our passage to speak of Yahwe’s nose, doubtless he would 
choose this word, as the Psalmist does when he will speak 
about the nose of an idol; but men do not speak thus of 
Yahwe. They were offering incense to him constantly, and 
very often Yahwe is said to accept it, but invariably some 
other expression is used in place of this. 

Then the word 59, translated “ whole burnt offering,” is 
strange. The passages where it is found are as follows : — 

Lev. 6 22. 23 (Heb. 15.16 P). Of the meal offering it is 
said, “ By a statute forever MUOpnA 552) it shall be wholiy 
burnt unto Yahwe; every meal offering of the priests shall 
be (>">) wholly burnt. It shall not be eaten.” 

Deut. 13 16 (Heb. 17). They were to destroy a captured 
city and its booty, AMX OA. “Thou shalt burn with fire 
the city and all the spoil thereof b> unto Yahwe.” 

1Sam. 79. “Samuel took a sucking lamb, and offered it 
up a burnt offering b> to Yahwe.” This is assigned to E%. 

Isa. 218. ‘And idols ibs shall pass away.” 

Ezek. 1614. “And thy renown went forth among the 
nations for thy beauty; for it was b>.” 

Ex. 28 31 P. “Thou shalt make the robe of the ephod 
55 of blue.” 

Ex. 39 22. As above. 

Num. 46. A cloth 55 of blue. 

Jud. 2040. In the conflict with Benjamin at Gibeah a 
great smoke was made in the city, as if it were burning. 
“And Benjamin turned back and behold there went up 
vs” bos heavenward.” 

Ezek. 28 12. “Thou sealest up the sum, full of wisdom, 
bb> in beauty.” 

Ezek. 273. The same phrase is used by Tyre of herself. 

Lam. 2 15. Same use. 

Ps. 51 19 (Heb. 21). “Then wilt thou delight in sacrifices 
of righteousness 6551 mty.” 

Briggs adds Ps. 50: 2, emending boon so that it becomes 
like Ezek. Of these 14 (or 15) instances, 4 (or 5) are of 
the type “perfect in beauty”; 3 of the type “ wholly of 
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blue” ; 2 of the type “utterly pass away or burn.” In all 
these 9 (or 10), relation to the ritual is wholly precluded. 
Of the rest, the burning wholly of a devoted city may con- 
ceivably have religious significance; twice the word describes 
the utter consumption of offerings by burning ; but in both 
cases the offerings are specified by their own technical names, 
and even thus the passages are as lateas P or E*. Finally, 
once, Ps. 51, it appears as the name of a sacrifice parallel 
with 7519 and, from a literary point of view, parallel with 
“sacrifices of righteousness.” This passage is of the restora- 
tion period. 

From this evidence, it seems very improbable that the 
word acquired its full technical meaning as early as the time 
of JE so that when it is used alone and unsupported by a 
parallel name of offering, as here, it can designate burnt 
offerings. Even if the word can be so used thus early, 
it must imply a sharp contrast, and here there is no occasion 
for such suggestion ; instead, a broad inclusive term is to be 
expected. These considerations in favor of a late date are 
quite apart from the tendency of the verse to connect priests 
with sacrifice, and are sufficient, it would seem, to destroy any 
such value as of the time of JE. It is easy to suppose that a 
late editor, finding no reference in the Blessing to what at 
his time he regarded as one of the chief functions of the 
priesthood, inserted this verse to complete the picture, either 
with poor linguistic skill, or with poor success in the matter 
of its preservation. 

The conclusion then is that in the pentateuchal narratives 


of J and E nothing is known of a connection of priests with 
sacrifices. 


§ 4. The early narratives of the Pentateuch. 

References to sacrifice are so numerous in these early nar- 
ratives,and of such a character, that we are certainly justified 
in supposing that they represent fairly and fully the practice 
in Israel, or, to be more exact, the notions of Israel as to the 
origin of the practices of the times of J and E, practices the 
origin of which every one was ready to speculate upon. All 
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the patriarchs built altars and offered sacrifices, and this 
means, of course, that tradition was busy accounting for the 
sacredness of certain sites in Canaan. Many were thus ex- 
plained ; shall we say that this list was the complete list? It 
would be nearer the truth to say that tradition busied itself 
chiefly with the more important and noted of the sacred 
sites. The reputation rather than the sacredness of a site 
determined the story. This habit of referring the origin of 
sacred locations to the remote past is in sharp contrast with 
the story of the origin of the ark and its contents, and of the 
priests in the later narratives. These are referred back to 
the time of Moses. Thus even in the tradition of their 
origin, priests and sacrifice are not brought together, as they 
certainly would have been, had the connection of the two 
been considered essential. 

The primitive codes of both J and E, as extant, ignore the 
priesthood, although specifying the feasts and the presenta- 
tion of offerings. None were to appear empty before 
Yahwe ; and E’s code insures the utmost simplicity of the 
altar.21 Moses built an altar and twelve pillars, and sent 
young men of the Israelites to sacrifice. Balak and Balaam, 
who built altars and sacrificed, were neither of them 
credited with a priestly rank. 

We have thus examined the evidence down to the time of 
the temple, and find from this early literature that sacrifice 
seems to have been regarded primarily as an individual, or 
at most a family, affair. A man could offer a sacrifice ac- 
ceptably alone, without calling in any one else for the pur- 
pose, and without observing any formality which the writers 
think it essential to report. If, however, it was a family 
affair, that very fact tended to give it a greater degree of 
formality, a result that inevitably attends a function in which 
the participating group increases in number. But thus far 
there is no evidence that any one was assigned to sacerdotal 
duty at an altar in connection with sacrifice. Nevertheless 
there was in existence an order of priests, with certain 


8 Ex, 3412 #. J. 20 23-23 E. 81 Ex. 20 2. 
Ex, 2441. E. 83 Num. 22 40 E, and later. 
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wellknown functions. These functions had been earlier 
performed by the patriarchs, just as the patriarchs had per- 
formed sacrifices and as heads of the house still did. This 
early development of the priesthood in Israel may perhaps 
be accounted for by saying that the priesthood was brought 
with the tribes of the south as they came into Canaan, while 
sacrifice as we know it was learned by them from the tribes 
of the promised land, with whom they joined to make up the 
people of Israel. The writer feels justified also in conclud- 
ing from this prior development of the priesthood with func- 
tions as stated, the greater simplicity of sacrificial functions. 
No special guild was required to perform them, for sacrifice 
was natural, voluntary, and not subject to rzies whose infrac- 
tion would render the service invalid. 


§ 5. Priests in the period of the kingdom, as pictured in pre- 
deuteronomie narratives. 

In the conflict in David’s old age * over the succession 
to the throne, a priest is mentioned prominently on each 
side. Adonijah was supported by Abiathar, and Solomon by 
Zadok. The ceremony of anointing was naturally enough 
recorded only in the case of the successful candidate, and it 
was the priest who performed the ceremony. Priests appear 
in the lists of Solomon’s officers,® as they had been in the 
armies of Saul and David. The temple was now built, as 
the king’s sanctuary wherein priests officiated and the sacred 
objects were preserved. It is now commonly maintained 
that the only altar in connection with the temple was the 
old one on the site. The union of the two essentially dis- 
tinct phases of the religion of the day is doubtless an example 
of what took place all over the land. 

When the temple was completed, priests brought the ark 
to put it in its place in the new sanctuary. The passage 
describing it has been edited, but the statement is so 
thoroughly in accord with earlier representations of the 
priestly duties that there is no reason for doubting its cor- 
rectness. In the course of his wiping out of Baal worship in 


“1K. 1, %1K.42, *1K. 83, 
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Israel, Jehu announced a great sacrifice to Baal, and gath- 
ered together all his worshippers, including his prophets 
and priests, and slew them; but. there is nothing to show 
the part taken by either class in the sacrifice. Perhaps the 
writer did not have a very clear idea himself of the transac- 
tion or transactions which he is reporting. The verse is a 
detail under the more general statement * that “Jehu smote all 
that remained of the house of Ahab in Jezreel, and all his 
great men, and his familiar friends, and his priests, until he 
left him none remaining.” The personal attachment of the 
priests to the king has been repeatedly noted. 

In Judah, at this same time, Jehoiada the priest was 
taking a leading part in overthrowing Athaliah and seating 
Joash on the throne; and through the whole reign of 
Joash the priests are much in evidence, especially taking 
charge of the repair of the temple. The revolution in 
Judah, as in Israel, involved of course the purification of 
the worship. 

A hundred years later, at about the time of the overthrow 
of the northern kingdom, Ahaz sent to Urijah the priest ® 
the pattern of the altar at Damascus. At his direction 
Urijah made an altar like it, and Ahaz drew near to it, “and 
he burnt his burnt offering and his meal offering, and poured his 
drink offering, and sprinkled the blood of his peace offerings 
upon the altar.” He changed the location of the altar which 
was already before the temple, and made a discrimination 
between the two, the older (brazen) one being reserved for 
the king to inquire by, if the translation is allowed to stand.” 
The addition to the apparatus seems to involve an addition 
to the cult also, and the Damascus altar may well imply 
Damascus ceremonial. There is evidently an attempt made 
in the paragraph to explain an innovation, but it needs the 
key of a better knowledge of the earlier practice in Israel to 
render us sure of the development. It is clear that there 
had been one altar, and now there are two, one brazen and 
one built up ; and the one is for certain uses on the part of 
the king, and the other for more general uses. 


872 K. 1018 #. 82K. 10n. % 2 K. 16 10 ft. © V. u. 
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Still later we read *! that a priest was sent back from the 
east to Samaria to instruct the people in the way of the god 
of the land. 

The passages cited are all the passages which give specific 
information about priests in the literature of the period. 


§ 6. Sacrifices during the same period. 

Sacrifices are not often mentioned in the narratives of the 
period; and when they do appear, priests are not in connection 
with them. Solomon offers a thousand burnt offerings on 
the altar at the great high place at Gibeon.** On the occa- 
sion of bringing up the ark to the temple,® already referred 
to, the king is said to have made sacrifices, but no allusion is 
made to participation in them on the part of the priests, 
although the narrative is explicit that they were present and 
brought up the ark. The early account “ of the bringing 
of the ark from the country of the Philistines to Bethshe- 
mesh represents the harvesters slaughtering the kine and 
sacrificing. A later element represents the Levites as 
coming up and caring for the ark, but does not connect them 
with the sacrifice. 

It is in this period that the Elijah narrative belongs.@ It 
is made exceedingly interesting from the wealth of detail; 
and for the same reason it is very important from our point 
of view, because, from the nature of the case, the detail is 
sure to cover the full ritual. We may be confident that the 
participants did not neglect any point of the ceremony at 
the risk of invalidating it, and the narrator would certainly 
not overlook in his description any feature the omission of 
which would give the sceptical reader opportunity to say that 
Baal refused to answer because of certain serious defects in 
the ritual. The only officials mentioned as present are the 
prophets, and the place and the altars are purely occasional. 
If the presence of priests had been deemed necessary, at 
either the earlier or the later stages of the tradition, it seems 
entirely probable that they would have been incorporated in 
the story. 


41 2K. 17 2. 21K.384 1K. 8. 
# 1 Sam, 6. ® V, 15. #1K. 18. 
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§ 7. Priests and sacrifices in the prophetic writings before 
Deuteronomy. 

In Amos there is one allusion to a priest,” and that is to 
Amaziah, called the priest of Bethel. With the king’s 
knowledge at least he commands the prophet to cease 
prophesying against Bethel, for it is the king’s sanctuary, a 
royal house. From this it is evident that there was hostility 
between priest and prophet, and if the priests were, in the 
opinion of the prophet, an important factor in the religious 
practices which he condemns so heartily (cf. later), he would 
scarcely have ignored them in his denunciations as he does. 
In the passage above it is to be noted that it is Amaziah who 
aggressively opposes Amos. Even in 4 4.5, circumstantial and 
specific as the picture is, there is seemingly no room for 
them. 


*¢ Come to Bethel and transgress, 
To Gilgal and multiply transgression ; 
And bring your sacrifices every morning, 
Your tithes every three days ; 
And offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving of that which is leavened, 
And proclaim free will offerings and publish them : 


For this pleaseth you.” 


Still more pronounced is the chapter following, in the pas- 
sage beginning, “I hate, I despise your feasts.” Here various 
kinds of offerings and sacrifice are specified, with the names 
of the instruments of music and the revelry that accom- 
panied them; but there is lacking any suggestion that pos- 
sibly priestly teaching or usurpation of prerogative was 
involved or accountable for the sin. Verse 25, “Did ye 
bring unto me sacrifices and offerings in the wilderness forty 
years, O house of Israel?” ought to be good testimony 
as to the development of sacrifice in the nation, and doubt- 
less would be, were we in Amos’ place to understand just 
what he meant. The burden of his counsel is clear enough. 
Men are desiring the day of Yahwe for the sake of the joy 
which they thought it would bring them. It will not bring 
joy and prosperity, says the prophet. You rely on sacrifices 
to secure Yahwe’s favor. It will not be thus secured, for he 

47 7. 10 ft. 
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hates them. During the wilderness wanderings, when, if 
ever, he carried you along with the tenderest care, his favor 
was not secured by sacrifices. Righteousness and justice is 
the basis of acceptance with him. The picture which he gives 
of his own day is not that of a prescribed ritual of sacrifice, 
attributable to priestly self-assertion, but of a people gone 
wild with feasting, easing their conscience the while with 
the thought that it has a religious value. However unclear 
the prophet’s exact allusion to the past may be, it seems 
clear that the priests are not in his thoughts. 

Hosea’s denunciation of sacrifice is for the same reason as 
that of Amos. The multiplication of altars is a sin.® They 
sacrifice flesh and eat it. Ephraim says, “I am rich” and 
his feasting and sacrificing follows. Sin they disclaim, but 
they multiply sacrifice nevertheless. It is a pleasure and 
license, and not an obligation laid upon them. And the 
punishment is of a kind with the wrong ; their sacrifices they 
will have to eat. It shall be the bread of mourners, which 
cannot come into the house of God ; © their feasting will be 
simply feasting, with no religious value. Hosea’s familiar fig- 
ure of idolatry as harlotry rises naturally in the mind of one 
familiar with the conditions, as the feasting with harlots 
on hilltops under oaks and poplars and terebinths because 
the shade is good seems to have been a feature of the revelry. 
This, however, is not a picture of a system developed as a 
legal requirement under the direction of priests, as the post- 
exilic sacrifice under the priestly code. It is a practice that 
developed spontaneously, under the influence of popular 
causes and of mistaken popular notions of religion. 

Hosea makes frequent mention of priests and holds them 
responsible, along with other leaders, for the moral delin- 
quencies of the people. He charges them with crimes, 
even with murder. The fourth chapter is instructive ; he 
begins with a picture cf the country, “there is no truth nor 
goodness, nor knowledge of God in the land;” and the 
priests are responsible : “ My people are destroyed for lack 


488 11 #f. 4912. 7¢. Cf. also 10.1. 
94, 61 4 107, 52 6, 9, 
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of knowledge: because thou hast rejected knowledge I will 
also reject thee, that thou shalt be no priest to me: seeing 
thou hast forgotten the law®™ of thy God, I also will forget 
thy children.” He further describes them as feeding on the 
sin of the people and setting: their heart on their iniquity. 
Idolatry and sacrifice are first mentioned later, and in the 
paragraph describing them priests are not mentioned. 
Feeding on the people’s sin does not naturally refer to their 
sacrifices, but to the sinfulness described above. Idolatry 
and sacrifice may be sinful, but moral questions are thus far 
in the prophet’s mind. Hosea is as far removed as Amos 
from laying emphasis upon priests in connection with 
sacrifice (contrast their connection with the law), although 
he does not spare them in his denunciation of ali leaders for 
leading the people astray. 

Isaiah’s own writings come only slightly into account. 
He says that Yahwe is satiated with sacrifices ; and he (or 
an editor) does not include priests in the list of rulers whom 
he denounces.® If the temple and the altar had brought to 
others the same vision which came to Isaiah of God’s glory 
and their own unworthiness, on the one hand, and their glo- 
rious mission on the other, the course of Israel’s religious 
development would have been very different. 

Micah bears the same testimony to sacrifice as the other 
prophets already mentioned. He states the fundamental 
difficulty very clearly. The sin of the soul cannot be 
atoned for by anything less than righteousness of soul, not 
even by giving up the fruit of the body. Priests he men- 
tions™ only to rebuke them for their venality. They teach 
for hire, as the prophets divine for money, and the heads 
judge for reward. This carries us back to the earlier state- 
ments of the teaching function of the priests. And this 
teaching function must not be supposed to be confined to the 
correct method of performing rites of worship. If it had 
been thus specific and technical, certainly the particular 
subject of the teaching would have been more definitely in 


8 Certainly not the rules governing sacrifice ! 
41 n ff. 5531 ff. 56 6 6. 73. 
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mind when authors make mention of the teaching. If, for 
example, the teaching meant the instruction in the proper 
method of sacrifice in order that it should be acceptable to 
God, the allusion would have been to the subject of sacri- 
fices, and not simply to the teaching. Moreover, it is im- 
possible to account for the uniform omission of priests in 
descriptions of sacrifice by saying that their presence was 
assumed as a matter of course. It is true, what had once 
been a custom might well have been taken for granted in 
later times, but we cannot go so far along this line as to 
assume the custom itself, for the existence of which there is 
no good evidence in the history of the people. And it does 
not seem justified to rely upon comparative study of Semitic 
religion entirely, and assume the practices of other tribes as 
the custom in Israel. It is specially to be noted that the 
feature of religious ceremony against which these early 
prophets protest vigorously is that which is clearly allied 
with the Canaanitish religion. 


§ 8. The story of Eli. 

The interesting reference to the priesthood in the narra- 
tive of the boyhood of Samuel ® has been left to this time, for 
it is assigned to a period shortly before the Deuteronomic 
code. Eli, the father, is called priest, and Hophni and 
Phineas, his sons, are priests. It does not easily appear 
how the title “the” priest as applied to Eli can be used to 
show that there was at this time a clearly defined difference 
of rank which later developed into the high priesthood. The 
relation of father to son is enough to explain all the differ- 
ence of rank that is observable in the narrative, especially if 
we add the evident old age of the father. The title “the 
priest” is not an exclusive title, and need have no more par- 
ticular force than the title “the prophet.” The hereditary 
feature of the priesthood would be more of an argument for 
differences in rank, were it not that in this very narrative 
the succession was broken under the power of another prin- 
ciple, which is thus proven to be superior to the hereditary 
principle. 

1 Sam. 1 ft. 
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Eli had nothing to do with the sacrifices, and did not even 
know of the irregularities of his sons in regard to them. 
But he did (shall we say continue to?) give counsel, in this 
case to Hannah. He was served by the lad Samuel, and 
gave him counsel as to his message from God. His was the 
more important function, the one that connects him with the 
earlier priesthood, if we understand it correctly. Hophni 
and Phineas came into connection with sacrifices. Their 
concern with them was by way of collecting their dues. 
Their right to portions from the sacrifices is conceded in the 
narrative. The irregularity which was discovered by the 
worshipper, or at least by the tradition and the editor, «vss 
in their demanding too great an amount, and in deman ung 
it before it had been cooked in the way chosen by the wor- 
shipper. May we not find in this latter case an allusion to 
the notion that the priests were members of the company of 
feasters, and so had a rightful share in the food; and that 
this notion was violated by their taking a portion before it 
was prepared for the feast? Evidently the narrative reveals 
a stage in the process of fixing the method and the amount 
of the revenues to be allowed the priests from the offerings. 
Supposably they always had had their living from their pro- 
fession, and it is perfectly natural to suppose that in the 
grouping together of the several elements of worship in 
certain sanctuaries, of which they had the general care, an 
allowance should be made them from the sacrifices which 
were brought in. This development, however, did not 
necessarily involve the assumption of control over, or sacer- 
dotal participation in, the rite of sacrifice. In the case in 
hand, the two priests confine their self-assertion to the 
improper demand of portions. The position of Eli is the 
more dignified one, and seems to favor the view that we are 
maintaining, that priests took but a subordinate part in 
sacrifice, and that their connection with sacrifice was a 
subordinate part of a priest’s function. 

If we ask what development there was, if any, in the 
matter under discussion during the period of the mon- 
archy, we find that there was a development, and that it 
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corresponded with the political and social changes that took 
place, being in fact part of them. Territorial divisions sup- 
planted tribal relations, sanctuaries became fixed, and fixed 
sanctuaries developed fixed officials. Cities developed, and un- 
even development of cities was accompanied by uneven devel- 
opment of sanctuaries. The more business there was at the 
sanctuary, the greater the number of attendants required to 
do the work, and the more common the relegation of various 
parts of the work to these various attendants. The social 
element of worship developed a relatively great importance, 
and with its inevitable tendency to extravagance and for- 
mality, became a matter of great concern to the prophets. 
Very likely there was a decrease in personal private worship, 
especially in the entirely spontaneous and informal sacrifice 
of earlier times. But there seems to be no indication that 
this development had thus far led to an idea that the inter- 
vention of the priests was essential to the validity of sacrifice, 
or that their growing concern in them was anything more 
than the laying of more of the work involved upon servants. 


§ 9. Priests and sacrifice in the Deuteronomic period. 

As we come down to the Deuteronomic literature, the 
question is not whether priests had any connection with 
sacrifice, for it is obvious that they had; but whether their 
connection was an essential one. Has the theory of sacrifice 
been modified so as from now on to require the presence and 
participation of a recognised priest? The answer must be 
negative. It will, of course, be impossible to treat the two 
sides of the subject separately. 

Deuteronomy starts from the same position that is assumed 
by the prophets, that the multitude of sacrifices here, there, 
and everywhere throughout the land was injurious to the 
interests of a pure religion. The reasons assigned need not 
be the same; and the remedies proposed by the prophets and 
by the code will not necessarily be the same. The prophets 
opposed them by appealing to the people in the interest of a 
more spiritual type of religion. This emphasis was, of course, 
impossible in the case of legislation; indeed it remains even 
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to this day very largely an ideal. When those interested 
applied themselves to the task of reforming religious customs 
by legislation, Deuteronomy resulted. The many sacrifices 
were legislated out of existence. Thereafter their meaning 
and their method must be learned by performing them at a 
central sanctuary. There a prescribed ritual must be ob- 
served. Sacrifices to Yahwe outside of Jerusalem, and 
sacrifices to other gods than Yahwe, suffered one and the same | 
fate. The reforms instituted on the basis of the code reveal the 
fact, which could not fail to have arisen, that in addition to, 
and very likely largely superseding, the free and entirely 
spontaneous sacrifice without attendant and with varying 
formality, there were many high places equipped for the 
larger and more ceremonious feasts. Here there were neces- 
sarily many attendants; and these places of sacrifice were 
naturally in connection with the sanctuaries which were 
traditionally under the charge of the priests. 

All this development, however, need not alter the theory 
of sacrifice to the extent of introducing the priest as essen- 
tial to its efficacy. 

As described in Deuteronomy, all sacrifices are to be 
offered in the temple at Jerusalem. All feasting elsewhere 
is to be plain feasting and not sacrifice. Feast the people 
might, wherever they would, but not with the blood, which 
previously had been poured upon the altar. If they would 
make their feast a sacrifice, they must bring it to the temple, 
except that in certain cases (of tithes) they might sell the 
article at home, and with the proceeds buy another at 
Jerusalem. 

With the people and their sacrifices there came to Jeru- 
salem also the Levites whose occupation had disappeared. 
Here they were assigned revenues, and duties of an inferior 
kind. Also Levites who were possessed of property by 
means of which they had maintained themselves, if they 
chose to join their fellow Levites at Jerusalem, were entitled 
to the same dues. The whole body of Deuteronomic legis- 


5% We leave until later the question as to the extent to which the code 
introduces actual reforms, and take it as it stands. 
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lation, so far as it brings priests into connection with sacri- 
fices at all, concerns the amounts of the dues to be given 
them, and the method of collecting these dues. Take a 
couple of illustrations. Tithes are commanded.” They are 
to be eaten before Yahwe. The offerers were to eat and re- 
joice, and not forget the Levite. Every third year the 
tithe is to be laid up,®! and the Levite and the fatherless 
are to enjoy it. 

Firstfruits are specifically commanded, and the priests’ 
part is dictated as follows :® the offerer is to bring his first- 
fruits in a basket to the priest of those days, who is to set 
the basket before the altar. But so little significance is 
attached to this intrinsically. insignificant duty, that in a 
parallel verse (10) the command reads, “thou shalt set it 
down before Yahwe”; but it adds “and worship and rejoice, 
thou and thy house, the Levite and the sojourner.” 

The three national festivals are enjoined. In case of the 
passover nothing is said of the priests and the Levites. The 
regulations for the feasts of weeks and of tabernacles com- 
mand general rejoicing, and Levites are to be numbered 
among the members of the household. 

In the directions which are given concerning individual 
sacrifices, the offerings themselves are not commanded, but 

are assumed as being voluntarily rendered. If any one 
- feature is emphasized, it is the joy and festivity of the occa- 
sion. Once and again (cf. 27: D*) men are bidden to 
rejcice, they and their households, and the “ Levite that is 
within thy gates.” The Levite, without inheritance, is a 
party to the rejoicing. Otherwise Levites are not alluded to. 

Elsewhere ® the revenues of the priests the Levites are 


6 Deut. 14 22 #. 61'V, 28 f. 62 26 1+. 88 Ch. 16. Ch. 12. 

65 18 1-8, Vs. 1.2 read: ‘‘The priests the Levites, all the tribe of Levi, 
shall have no portion nor inheritance with Israel: they shall eat the offerings 
of Yahwe made by fire, and his inheritance. And they shall have no inherit- 
ance among their brethren: Yahwe is their inheritance as he hath spoken to 
them.’’ The sentences in italics, 1 b, 2a, can be spared. The latter one, 
2a, repeats 1a; while in 1} the word “inheritance,” meaning Yahwe’s 
sacrifice, conflicts with the common use of the word in this connection. 
MNP “We is distinctly a priestly word (P). The possible exceptions are this 
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definitely assigned. Inheritance they shall not have; Yahwe 
is their inheritance. Instead of inheritance the priests the 
Levites are given certain parts of the people’s sacrifices, 
“for Yahwe thy God hath chosen him out of all thy tribes, 
to stand to minister in the name of Yahwe, him and his sons 
forever.” This reason bids us look beyond the matter of 
the sacrifices for the explanation of the meaning of the 
“standing to minister” which was the assigned duty of the 
priests. Now in the Deuteronomic review of the history of 
the wanderings the writer refers back to Moses the setting 
apart of Levi, and he describes his duties as being “ to bear 
the ark of the covenant of Yahwe, to stand before Yahwe 
to minister unto him, and to bless in his name.” The 
custody of the ark we have already noted. The meaning 
of the standing before Yahwe and the ministering in his 
name we see illustrated in a passage™ which prescribes the 
proceedings in case of a murder by an unknown hand. It 
is commanded that the elders of the nearest city shall take a 
heifer and slay her, and the priests the sons of Levi shall 
come near, “for them Yahwe thy God hath choser to min- 
ister unto him and to bless in the name of Yahwe; and 
according to their word shall every controversy and every 
stroke be.” Then the elders are to assert their innocence, 
and other ceremonies follow. But the occasion is not one of 
sacrifice, so far as is disclosed by terminology or ritual. 
The functions of the priests in the case cited above are 
identical with those more fully described in 17 8 #8 
namely, to serve as judges in matters difficult to adjudicate. 
Their judgment is to be final. One that hearkens not to- 
“the priest that standeth to minister there before Yahwe 
thy God, or unto the judge, even that man shall die.” 

The priests the Levites were to have custody of the law,® 


verse, 1 Sam. 2 2s, in a redactional passage, and Josh. 13 4. This last verse 
is in a chapter containing sections from D and P. VV. « is commonly 
assigned to D. But D has his similar statement in v. ss: ‘‘ Yahwe is their 
inheritance.” V. 14, with its characteristic priestly ‘1/7 ‘Ox are their 
inheritance,”’ can easily be assigned to P. 

10s. 6 Ch. 21 5. 

68 Cf. also 19 17, in the case of perjury. 17 18, 
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and their law is to be taken by the king as the basis of the 
law of the kingdom. The priests in turn received the law 
from Moses.” In Moses’ time they joined the great law- 
giver” in charging the people to obey the law, and a similar 
responsibility is laid upon them by the code. When the 
army is disheartened because of an approaching battle, the 
priest is to address to them encouraging words, and other 
Officials are to do likewise. 

The Deuteronomic code then tends to show that the chief 
duties of the priests are in the line of the judicial and not the 
sacrificial. From the sacrifices they receive revenue (though 
not necessarily all of their revenue, for in earlier times they 
had been in the pay of the king and others), and we may 
suppose that this gave them a partial control in the matter, 
but it did not give them the essential or principal réle in 
their performance. In the practical reforms that followed 
the discovery of the code, it is obvious that the priests had a 
controlling voice. The political and literary activity of the 
leaders of the nation in accordance with the new law, if not 
under its influence, needs no comment. 


§ 10. Priests and sacrifice in the later pre-exilic prophets. 

It remains to examine the group of prophets who wrote in 
the few years between the promulgation of the law of 
Deuteronomy and the exile, to discover whether their notion 
of sacrifice has suffered any marked change from that of 
their older comrades. Only Zephaniah and Jeremiah have 
any light to throw upon the question. The former of these 
says very little. Yahwe will soon cut off the chemarim with 
the priests. Princes are roaring lions, judges are evening 
wolves, prophets are light and treacherous, priests have pro- 
faned the sanctuary, and done violence to the law; and he 
rebukes them all.’ 

Jeremiah the prophet, son of a priest of Anathoth, seems 
likely to be a competent witness to the responsibility of 
priests in the sacrificial system of Israel. He is exceedingly 
severe in his denunciations of the priests, and of other lead- 


10 31 9. 25. 1127 9. 73 Ch. 20. B14, 433.4. 
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ers too, for that matter. His favorite grouping is the same 
as that of Zephaniah and Hosea, viz., king, prince, priests, 
and prophets. He felt that he was called upon to oppose 
like a wall the whole nation, viz. king, princes, priests, 
prophets, and people. He rebukes the priests, for they do 
not ask where is Yahwe ;* prophets prophesy falsely and 
priests rule under their guidance,” they deal falsely ;** they 
and the prophets are profane and wicked in Yahwe’s house.” 
They variously provoke Yahwe to anger.® In the punish- 
ments which he predicts, he usually groups them with other 
classes. They are to be astonished ® and ashamed,™ they 
are to be filled with drunkenness,® they are to go captive™ 
and are to be given into the hands of their enemies.™ 

The priests seem to have deserved harsh treatment at 
Jeremiah’s hands, for they were foremost in the opposition 
to him. There are numerous other references to them, but 
little that is definite and exact, and certainly nothing which 
could be construed as connecting them with the sacrificial 
system in the mind of the prophet. According to this 
prophet, then, priests are a class holding a position of 
authority and influence, and guilty of moral delinquencies. 

Jeremiah’s terminology of sacrifice is rich, partly from the 
length of his extant writings and his interest in the subject, 
and partly without doubt because there was in reality a rich 
diversity of offerings in his day. Altars and high places 
abound.® Judah’s gods are as numerous as her cities, and 
her altars to Baal are on every street, altars to burn incense 
to Baal. “Her children remember their altars and their 
asherim by the green trees upon the high hills.” One 
short paragraph is very familiar and striking: “ Add your 
burnt offerings unto your sacrifices, and eat ye flesh. For I 
spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded them in the day 
that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning 
burnt offerings or sacrifices: but this thing I commanded 


7 1 18, % 2s, 7 5 a. 78 6 13, 8 10. 7 23 11. 
© % 82 a2. 81 4 9, 82 2 26, 88 13 18. 4 14 1s. 

85 34 18. 20, written after Jeremiah’s death. 

% 111s, T1710. 
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them, saying, Hearken unto my voice, etc.” ** The passage 
is often treated as if it were penned or inspired to teach the 
post-exilic origin of the priestly code. It is very little dif- 
ferent from the complaints and arguments of the earlier 
prophets. It does not seem that the Deuteronomic reform 
had so modified or was so effectually modifying the situation 
as to demand a new doctrine from the prophets to meet new 
conditions. And one is compelled to wonder if, after all, the 
great reformation, as it is called, was a great reformation 
indeed. Centralization was the main issue, and yet some 
parts of the code seem to contemplate a very incomplete cen- 
tralization to say the least. What was the reformation and 
what did it accomplish in the matters of which we are speak- 
ing? We cannot believe that it was as dramatic as pictured. 
The narrative largely ignores the time element, both in its 
causes and in its effects. And it reads like an attempt to 
make a saint out of the martyr Josiah. As for its causes, it 
stands at the close of a perfectly natural development. Most 
of the important sanctuaries had been in the northern king- 
dom. The code concerns Judah, and in Judah, Jerusalem was 
already the important place of worship, and there was little 
of centralization left to be accomplished, and to be attributed 
to the zeal of a king or to the invention of the Jerusalem 
priests. 

As for its results, confessedly they were short-lived. If 
it was as sudden and drastic as is described, it must have had 
a reaction, whether we look for it in the changed policy of a 
succeeding king, or in the logic of the situation. And after 
the reaction, who was there to deny bold statements as to 
the reforms of Josiah? Moreover, the destruction of the 
city and the captivity was not conducive to thorough sifting 
of records even if the attempt had been made to secure 
historical accuracy. 

The prophets had preached a reform which had as its 
object to make true religion penetrate into every human life. 
The Deuteronomic code had (supposably) taken away all 
the religion that most men knew. It could not continue. 

88 7 21 ff. 
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Men would have forms of worship, and if Yahwe worship 
was defined as certain rites practised at Jerusalem, then other 
gods would easily steal away the people’s hearts. The land 
was swept and garnished for the easy entrance of other gods. 

The reformation would result in the exaltation of the 
temple and its ritual, and Jeremiah’s words reflect this effect. 
The reaction, when it came, would not operate to lower the 
prestige of the temple ; it would perhaps raise it still more 
by extravagancies of various kinds ; but it would chiefly 
bring back the old evil conditions in the country. The 
complaint of Jeremiah may well be the old complaint 
repeated ; the conditions are not essentially changed. So 
the prophet again proclaims that acceptance with Yahwe is 
not by reason of sacrifices, whether many of them, scattered 
over the country, or costly ones and elaborate ritual in the 
temple at Jerusalem. He could not be enthusiastic in sup- 
port of the reform. It was easy for him to ignore it in his 
prophetic message, because his interest was very distinct 
from it. 

The importance of the Deuteronomic reform of the cult 
seems to have been greatly exaggerated. In fact the whole 
course of events was very soon broken off by the exile, and 
it is a matter of speculation as to what would have hap- 
pened otherwise. And yet we cannot fail to see that at the 
time of Josiah the priestly class had greatly increased in in- 
fluence. For without doubt the code, so far as it conserved 
the temple cult, does not seriously misrepresent it. 


§11. Conclusion. 

The conclusion that the writer reaches for himself is 
that in early times sacrifices seem to have been offered with- 
out even the presence of any one with priestly prerogatives. 
The gravitation of sacrifices to certain noted sanctuaries 
and finally to Jerusalem led to an increasing reliance upon 
the priestly attendants of these sanctuaries for various parts 
of the ceremonies. At the time of the reformation of Josiah 
they were receiving revenue regularly from the offerings, 
and perhaps some of the offerings were invented chiefly for 
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purposes of revenue; but this was their principal connec- 
tion with sacrifice. Deuteronomy does not enunciate any 
different theory in this respect, and in practice did not 
prove acceptable to the prophets, or epoch-making for the 
people. 

So that, down to the time of the exile, the priesthood may 
be ignored in the question of the meaning of sacrifice, whether 
in the attempt to discover its essence we go far back toward 
the origin of this act of worship, or think to find its mean- 
ing in the fullest development of the rite in the years before 
the exile. 
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Communication from Professor Hilprecht 


In accordance with the action taken by the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis at its last meeting in Phila- 
delphia, given in full below, Professor Hilprecht’s reply to 
the Society through its Corresponding Secretary is published 
herewith. 


807 Spruce Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, January 15, 1908. 
Proressor Jutius A. Bewer, Corresponding Secretary of the ‘‘ Society of 


Biblical Literature and Exegesis,» Union Theological Seminary, 700 
Park Avenue, New York. 


Dear Sir: I acknowledge receipt of your letter of January 4, 
1908, advising me that at a meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, held in this city on December 31, 1907, 
the following preamble and resolution were adopted : 

‘““Wuereas charges reflecting on American Oriental scholar- 
ship have been made against Professor H. V. Hilprecht : 

“RESOLVED, That this Society shares the desire expressed by a 
number of American Orientalists that a complete reply to these 
charges be made in the Journal of this Society or elsewhere.” 

I have the honor to enclose a copy of a communication, and of 
its enclosures, which I have to-day sent to Professor Charles R. 
Lanman, touching upon the expressed desire of a number of 
American Orientalists in which your Society shares, and I trust 
this will evidence my intention to make complete reply to the 
charges made against me. 

The intended publication will be so large that it would be an 
undue trespass upon the columns of the Journal of your Society 
to make it therein. I shall, however, appreciate it if you will 
cause the insertion in your Journal of this letter and all its en- 
closures in full. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) H. V. Hivprecar. 
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807 Spruce StREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, January 15, 1908. 


Proressor CuHaries R. Lanman, 
9 Farrar Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Dear Proressor Lanman: Referring to the letter addressed 
to me, dated April 18, 1906, by sixteen American Orientalists 
(sent to me with your note dated April 25, 1906), published, with 
my reply of April 27, 1906, and an introductory note by you in 
the October, 1907, issue of The American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, I enclose herewith copies of the following: 

1. My letter to the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania, dated January 6, 1908, urging the full publication 
of all data in their possession and mine bearing upon the “ Peters- 
Hilprecht Controversy.” 

2. Letter to me dated January 8, 1908, embodying the minute 
of the Board of Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania 
approving of the full publication by me. 

The report on the “Peters-Hilprecht Controversy” to the 
Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, by their special 
committee, dated June 26, 1905, gave only a slight indication of 
the mass of material presented during the course of its investi- 
gation, but it is my intention as speedily as possible to publish 
all the matter, as indicated in my letter to the Trustees, in a 
manner which I hope you and all your colleagues will consider 
“full and frank,” and which will make it readily accessible to 
every one interested in the controversy. My plans for the pub- 
lication not being as yet fully matured, I am unable at this time 
to name a definite date of issue, but I believe it will be within 
two or at most three months. Surely I, more than any one else, 
am now interested in not delaying the publication, and the 
enclosed statement (3) covering a summary of Dr. Peters’ original 
suggestions as to the method of the investigation and of my com- 
ment thereon, indicate that from the first (January, 1905) I have 
not been an advocate of secrecy. 

Possibly it may later seem to me of advantage in clearing up 
this matter, to request a committee of your “sixteen” to come 
here to lock into the methods employed in dealing with the 
material from the Temple Library at Nippur possessed by the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Kindly acquaint your fifteen colleagues with the contents of 
this communication and its enclosures, and may I not expect, as 
a matter of simple justice to me, that you will request the publi- 
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cation in full of all I send you in the next issue of The American 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures. 
Faithfully yours, 
H. V. Hivprecut. 
(Three enclosures.) 


January 6, 1908. 
To the Board of Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania. 


GENTLEMEN: In view of the continued public and private agi- 
tation, both against the University and the undersigned head of 
its Assyriological section, upon the subject of the so-called 
“ Peters-Hilprecht Controversy,” as evidenced in part by the let- 
ter addressed to me April 18, 1906, by sixteen American Orien- 
talists, and published with my reply and an introductory note in 
The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
October, 1907 (vol. xxiv, no. 1, pp. 92-94 — copy submitted here- 
with), and by the preamble and resolution adopted on December 
31, 1907, in this city by “The Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis,” an official copy of which sent by its Corresponding 
Secretary has just reached me to-day (a copy of which is en- 
closed), I respectfully submit that it is my conviction that the 
report of your committee as made public in 1905 has not been 
generally accepted as satisfactory, because your proceedings were 
conducted in private, and you have not made public the “ plead- 
ings” and testimony upon which it rests. 

I am further convinced that our absolute silence in the face of 
the continued attacks against me, and through me, against the 
University, is producing increasingly serious injury to the repu- 
tation of the University, as I know it is doing to my reputation 
as a, scholar and a man, and I feel that the suffering and constant 
mental strain to which I have been for more than two years sub- 
jected, by reason of the continued malicious attacks and insinu- 
ations against me, cannot be longer endured by me in silence 
with a preservation of my self-respect. I therefore respectfully 
request that you either — 

1. Cause the publication of all the correspondence, documents, 
and evidence bearing upon this matter, presented before and dur- 
ing the investigation conducted by your committee in the year 
1905, together with extracts from vol. xx of Series A of The Baby- 
lonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, reviews and 
critiques thereon, and correspondence in your possession and mine, 
both before and since 1905, bearing upon the controversy, or — 

2. Cause to be published all or such portions of the record of 
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your committee of investigation as you may deem proper, with 
permission to me to personally make publication of all material 
bearing upon the matter, as above indicated, of which you did not 
make use, in a personal supplemental statement to be issued by 
me relating to the matter, or — 

3. Permit me personally to make the entire publication and 
furnish me with that portion of the data possessed by you alone. 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) H. V. Hitprecut. 


While appreciating that you may not be in a position to deter- 
mine at once how this matter must be treated as to the details, 
permit me to add that to me it seems necessary that you forth- 
with make public announcement (or permit me to do so), that 
publication of the full details of this matter will be made as 
speedily as possible. H. V. H. 

1/7/08. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
700 Park AvENvE, New Yorx, January 4, 1908. 
Proressor H. V. Hitprecut, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: At a meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis, held in Philadelphia, December 31, 1907, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution were adopted : 

“ WuereEas charges reflecting on American Oriental scholarship 
have been made against Professor H. V. Hilprecht: 

“ RESOLVED, That this Society shares the desire expressed by a 
number of American Orientalists that a complete reply to these 
charges be made in the Journal of this Society or elsewhere.” 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Jutius A. BEwEr, 


Corresponding Secretary. 


PxHILaDELPuia, January 15, 1908. 
Document No. 3, accompanying letter to Professor Charles R. Lanman, 
Cambridge, Mass., dated January 15, 1908. 

Dr. John P. Peters, in presenting (by means of two documents, 
one dated January 11, 1905, and one undated, but sent to Phila- 
delphia shortly prior to that date) his “suspicions” or charges 
against me, suggested that the Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania conduct “a full investigation, and one which goes 
beyond the mere asking Professor Hilprecht about these mis- 
takes,” by making use of the knowledge and abilities of members 
of their staff, namely, Messrs. Fisher, Clay, Ranke, and Jastrow. 
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He further stated that to his surprise the subject-matter of his 
communications was already more widely known than he had 
supposed, “and the very worst is believed”; that a proposition 
had been made to publish the whole matter at a meeting held in 
Boston at the end of December, 1904, and publish it in the papers. 
This he had opposed, urging the “asking for an investigation on 
the part of the trustees.” 

Dr. Peters continued, “I believe that it must be a thorough 
and searching investigation, but in the best interest of science, as 
well as of the University, if such an investigation is made, it 
should not be published. Such publication would be a great 
scandal and would only do injury,” adding, “I am doing every- 
thing in my power to prevent it from being published, or to pre- 
vent an unfair and unjust judgment being made in advance.” 

The two documents above referred to were placed in my hands, 
with the request to answer them, about January 20, 1905, and in 
returning them on January 24, 1905, I made to the Provost of 
the University the following requests: — 

“1. That at your earliest convenience you call an extra session 
of the entire Board of Trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, before which both the Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, as my 
accuser, and I, as defendant, be summoned. 

“2. That the two documents referred to above, in their present 
form, be read in the presence of the entire assembly. 

“3. That in addition the Rev. Dr. John P. Peters be asked to 
explain what precisely he means by these charges preferred 
against me, and that a stenographical record be kept of his. 
answers. 

“4, That I then be authorized to answer these charges in the 
presence of this entire assembly, and that a stenographical record 
be kept also of my answers. 

“5, That afterwards both the Rev. Dr. John P. Peters and I 
be informed in writing of the charges, answers, and findings in 
this case by the Board of Trustees. 

“<6. That, contrary to the threefold proposal of the Rev. Dr. 
John P. Peters, on p. 4 of his letter of January 11, referred to 
above (‘to prevent publication’), the results as obtained by the 
Board, be given the widest publicity, and in order to protect me 
against similar attacks hinted at in Dr. Peters’s letter, I, in par- 
ticular, be allowed to publish — 

“‘q) The two documents of said Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, 

“6) The stenographical records of his and my answers, 

“¢c) The result of the investigation by your Board.” 

(Signed) H. V. Hiuprecat. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANTA, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Cotiece Hatt, University, Puirapevpuia, 1/8/1908. 


Dear Proressor Hitprecut: I am instructed by the Trustees 
of the University to acknowledge the receipt of your letter to 
them, which was received on January 7, a few hours before the 
stated meeting of the Corporation. 

Your letter was read to the Board, and I was instructed to 
send you a copy of the Minute showing the action thereupon 
taken. It is as follows: 

“A communication from Professor Hilprecht, dated January 6, 
1908, upon the subject-matter of the so-called ‘Peters-Hilprecht 
Controversy,’ having been submitted to the Board, it was, after a 
full consideration of the subject, 

“RESOLVED, That the Board approved of Professor Hilprecht’s 
proposal to publish the entire correspondence, documents, and 
evidence bearing upon the question, and that any information 
in the possession of the University which he may call for be 
furnished to him.” Very respectfully yours, 

Epwarp Rosiys, 


Assistant Secretary. 
To Proressor H. V. Hitprecat, 
807 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 





